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Expulsions 


The bureaucratic onslaught by the 
Socialist Party (Netherlands) against 
its left-dominated youth section, 
ROOD, has recently intensified. 
Following the block on ROOD 
facilities (including access to its 
own bank account!), the SP set 
up an ‘inquiry’ to provide formal 
justification for its actions, including 
the mass expulsion of leftwingers. 
The commission led by Nine 
Kooiman (the former party MP, who 
is now secretary of the police union), 
finally produced its report in June. 

Firstly, the report created an 
image of a ROOD that had given up 
campaigning as a result of endless 
squabbling, thanks to its recently 
elected communist leadership. In 
reality, however, ROOD is still very 
active in all kinds of campaigning 
work, such as the fight against 
student debts. What did change 
was the attitude towards the wider 
movement: away from a_ very 
sectarian attitude that put the party 
bureaucracy before anything else, 
and toward being an integral part 
of the movement, taking up leading 
positions within it. The accusation of 
‘squabbling’ is, of course, an attack to 
the culture of open, vigorous debate 
that the new ROOD leadership 
has been promoting. But genuine 
political debate means trouble for the 
SP bureaucrats! 

The influence of the Communist 
Platform within ROOD was also 
attacked head-on by the commission. 
The CP had frequently put forward 
motions and offered voting advice, 
and the commission equated this 
to “instructing” ROOD members, 
as if they were obliged to back our 
proposals without consideration or 
debate. This speaks volumes of the 
distrust the leadership has in the 
membership. In fact, the commission 
regretted in hindsight ever granting 
ROOD the autonomy to make its 
own decisions! 

Of course, it is only through self- 
organisation that young comrades can 
gain the experience of what it takes 
to be a leader in the class struggle. 
But the aim of the party leadership 
has always been for ROOD to act as 
a machine for producing loyal career 
politicians. Indeed, at the same time 
as this report was published, a formal 
decision was made to launch JONG, 
a new youth wing to replace ROOD, 
which is notable for the absence 
of any democratic structures and 
safely under the control of the party 
leadership. 

Not to be deterred by this report, 
the left within the party under the 
umbrella of the Marxist Forum 
decided to run its own slate for the 
upcoming SP leadership elections. 
The MF was set up by the Communist 
Platform last year to bring together 
all Marxist elements in the party. It 
has the support of a few hundred 
members and holds regular meetings 
attended by dozens of comrades. 

The left slate of 10 candidates, 
including for SP chair and secretary, 
sent shockwaves through the party, 
which isn’t used to having any serious 
opposition on this scale. The fact 
that this slate stands on a common 
platform that aims to transform the 
party along Marxist lines was also 
a novelty and the call to revoke the 
decision to cut ties with ROOD was 
seen as direct provocation by loyalist 
elements. 

This brings us to the latest episode. 
At the central committee (partijraad) 
meeting of September 25, a motion 
was carried claiming that in reality 


both ROOD and the Marxist Forum 
were alternative “political parties”. 
The significance here is __ that, 
while the SP doesn’t specifically 
ban factions, it does have a rule 
prohibiting members from belonging 
to another party. Effectively, this rule 
serves as a de facto ban on factions. 
It was successfully used in the past 
against members of the International 
Socialists and the Committee for a 
Workers’ International. 

The fact that the motion was 
passed surprised many, because 
ROOD was actually attempting to 
negotiate a ‘clean separation’ with 
the SP, but this decision blew up any 
possibility of an agreement. It called 
for an ‘active search’ for members 
linked to ROOD and MF, giving 
them a ‘choice’ between, on the one 
hand, renouncing both groups in 
order to remain a member of the SP, 
and, on the other, being expelled. 

Of course, opting for continued 
SP membership in this context was 
effectively acquiescing to a gagging 
order and a halt to any further 
internal political struggle. So the 
ROOD leadership and MF executive 
committee both advised comrades to 
decline to make any such illegitimate 
choice. 

But it looks like we are entering 
the last chapter of the civil war 
started by the leadership last year, 
and that hundreds, mostly active SP 
members are about to be expelled. 
I’m _ stressing the word ‘active’ 
because, while the SP still claims 
30,000 members overall, the number 
who can be described as even 
slightly active is much lower, around 
1,500. But the SP has been in decline 
for over a decade, with around a third 
of its branches existing on paper 
only. Of course, expelling hundreds 
of your most active cadre sounds 
ludicrous, but it shows how far the 
leadership is willing to go to reassert 
full and undisputed control. 

The first expulsions are likely 
to occur just before the leadership 
elections in November. Timing is of 
the essence for the bureaucracy, so 
why risk a strong left vote? Much 
better to expel its supporters. But 
the result will be a sterile internal 
party life dominated by the boomer 
generation. 

Emil Jacobs 
Netherlands 


Susan Elizabeth Siens is genuinely 
mistaken in her reply to me (Letters, 
September 30), when she assumes 
that I accused her of being a vulgar 
economist. What I did accuse the 
comrade of in my September 16 
letter was putting forward vulgar 
materialism, when she asserted that 
“gender ... has nothing much to 
do with biological truth’ (Letters, 
September 9). 

Whilst I congratulate the comrade 
on her recent completion of Capital 
volume 1, might I suggest that 
she also take some time to study 
Marx’s and Engels’ contribution to 
the critique of vulgar materialism 
and the rejection of philosophy in 
favour of a ‘pure’ science? I am sure 
some textbooks would point you to 
Anti-Duhring, but I think Engels’ 
Dialectics of nature offers a critique 
that is more analogous to the debate 
at hand. Soviet historians may have 
described Engels’ argument as an 
“implacable war’ (Preface MECW 
Vol 25), but I for one think that his 
references to swearing parrots, deep 
space astronomy and séances with 
the dead are as entertaining as they 
are powerful. 

That aside, the rest of the 
comrade’s letter is, from a communist 
perspective, rather disturbing. She 
tells us that trans people are “the first 
group of oppressed peoples I have 


ever heard of who receive funding 
from obnoxious billionaires such as 
Martine Rothblatt, Jennifer Pritzker 
and George Soros.” Come on, really? 

I am sure most readers will agree 
with me that it is a sad truth that in 
actual fact there are few groups of 
oppressed peoples that have not 
been bought out, sold out or had 
their leaders paid off at some stage. 
Whilst I could go down the list, I 
will pick a single example. What, 
comrade Siens, about that ominous 
organisation, Black Lives Matter? I 
am sure they have taken money from 
all sorts of nefarious places, so does 
that mean we should tar the whole 
anti-racist movement of recent years 
with the same brush? I think a deeper 
analysis is required than simply 
throwing up the name George Soros 
and calling it a day. 

Likewise the comrade’s remarks 
on ‘big pharma’. She insinuates that 
the “medical-industrial complex” 
is pushing the trans ‘agenda’ and 
doing so to profit from the “lifelong 
medicalisation/mutilation of 
children’. I think this is probably a 
case of ‘the tail wagging the dog’. 

I myself am personally against the 
idea of puberty blockers (etc), but 
who am I to force medical opinions 
onto someone else (even children)? 
Surely what communists should 
be agitating against is not puberty 
blockers for those who want them, 
but the “medical-industrial complex” 
profiteering in the first place. This 
issue extends far beyond puberty 
blockers - to pain killers, anti- 
depressants, cancer medication, etc. 

I had previously asked comrades 
from a ‘gender critical’ perspective 
to provide their vision for trans 
liberation. The question was 
intended to be purely rhetorical, as I 
thought that no-one of that particular 
ideological persuasion would dare 
give an answer. Comrade Siens both 
surprised and shocked me in her 
attempt. 

Just as in organic chemistry, 
if you heat anything up for long 
enough, you will get the same black- 
brown sludge; debate with a ‘gender 
critical’ ideologue for long enough 
and you will eventually find yourself 
enveloped in the ever-titillating 
discourse on toilets, changing rooms 
and prisons. This seeming law of 
nature aside, we are met with an 
argument that is somehow even more 
reactionary: trans people “are hardly 
oppressed”, they are not worthy of 
consideration in our vision for the 
liberation of all humanity (perhaps 
they are not human?), and that - as 
comrade Siens puts it - “I [read trans 
people] want my way all the time 
and I will whine, assault and murder 
anyone who stands in my way.” 

Simply inhuman stuff, comrade. 
Ollie Douglas 
Manchester 


Who are PMC? 


In his ‘debate’ with Mike Macnair, 
Foppe de Haan revisits the 
‘professional-managerial class’ 
(‘Addressing the central issues’, 
September 30). What struck me, 
however, in his lengthy analysis was 
the lack of reference to who these 
people might be. I realise that there 
iS an indication in its name, but he 
says, “this cohort is now orders of 
magnitude bigger than it has ever 
been historically”. So who are they? 

I'm sure that Weekly Worker 
readers are aware of what is meant, 
but comrade de Haan could at least 
give us a couple of examples in his 
analysis and how his argument relates 
to them. He refers to “team leaders’, 
but the only specific occupation that 
he mentions is “armed bureaucrats 
like police officers”. 

The ‘PMC’ | surely 
professionals such as 


includes 
lawyers, 


doctors and academics, as well as 
assorted managers in both the public 
and private sectors. We are assured 
that they tend to have “control” over 
others and enjoy “perks”. All in all, 
the comrade seems to be looking at 
a comfortable layer of society who 
have a lot both to enjoy and to look 
forward to. 

So an academic might enjoy 
tenure, have a salary large enough to 
own or mortgage a decent home and 
bring up a family. Further, time at 
work to teach and study, the prospect 
of possible promotion and - last, but 
not least - a pension to look forward 
to. This may well be the case for some, 
and I’m sure it was fairly widespread 
a few decades ago, but even looking 
at the mainstream media, let alone 
the ‘left’ online media and the 
reports of a few affected friends, 
this no longer seems to be the norm 
in academia. There are thousands of 
full-time lecturers without tenure. 
There are many working on a ‘gig- 
economy’ basis - paid for teaching, 
but not necessarily for preparation 
or marking - bringing their real pay 
down to food delivery levels. And 
teachers in both universities and 
schools also face the prospect, or 
even actuality, of remote learning. 

Health professionals in hospitals 
and GP practices were already 
underpaid and overwhelmed even 
before Covid - and now it’s even 
worse. The government offered a 
1% pay rise, presumably so that a 
subsequent 3% offer would look 
generous. It didn’t and there are 
a lot of angry PMC workers out 
there. Lawyers dealing in property 
- physical or intellectual - or finance 
may be doing OK, but crime and 
family are suffering from, among 
other things, swingeing cuts in legal 
aid. As for the civil service, I retired 
after a few years as a junior civil 
servant, just as pension contributions 
and provision were being ‘adjusted’ 
again. At the same time there was 
a government pay freeze that was 
calculated at the time to mean an 
18% cut in real wages over its 
intended lifetime. 

I would suggest that all of the 
above are suffering from pension 
theft in various forms: it’s been a 
regular feature of the private sector 
for even longer. My brief references 
to these PMC sections have been 
related to the UK; as far as I can 
gather it’s a darn sight worse in the 


US. 

So, for all their hopes and 
aspirations, all their dreams of 
‘control’, I would suggest that 


there is a substantial part - indeed 
a majority - of the PMC who also 
provide the potential, along with the 
rest of the working class, to engage 
with the enemy. 

Marx and Engels in The German 
ideology reckoned that the members 
of any class were in battle with the 
other members of it unless they were 
united in a struggle against another 
class. Some of the PMC may have 
dreams of being part of a struggle 
against the working class, but I 
reckon that the bulk of them will be 
on our side. 

They, like we, need to build a mass 
communist party of the working 
class to end capitalism forever. 

Jim Nelson 
email 


Strange times 


Can I just correct some (of the many) 
misconceptions and _ inaccuracies 
in Jennifer Wilkinson’s _ letter 
(September 30) regarding Covid 
vaccines? 

No, it is simply not true that 
“most who die [from Covid-19] 
are very old with other significant 
health problems”. The virus is more 
deadly in older people, but that 


does translate into ‘it is not deadly 
in younger and even very young 
people’. This is particularly apparent 
with the Delta variant, which is fast 
becoming the dominant virus across 
the world (with an ‘R value’ of 6 - te, 
each infected individual on average 
infects six other people - it is as 
infectious as measles) and appears 
more virulent in the young. 

And, no, the general pattern 1s not 
for it to make people “very mildly 
unwell or at most feeling rotten, as 
with any virus’. The Covid mortality 
rate is between 1% and 2%, which 
makes it 1,000 times more lethal than 
seasonal flu (mortality: 0.001%). 
There have been over one million 
deaths just in the UK and USA in 
under two years. Is this a definition 
of a disease that, at most, makes you 
“feel rotten’”? 

But these figures ignore ‘long 
Covid’, which affects about 10% of 
those who survive - we don’t have 
accurate figures, which could only 
be obtained if we could follow up 
everyone who develops clinical 
disease, but most clinicians think that 
this is a reasonable approximation. 

And again, no, taking a vaccine is 
only partially a decision about your 
own heath. It is also a public health 
issue. Unless you believe that ‘there is 
no such thing as society’, vaccination 
is a way of securing herd immunity: 
le, protecting society. The idiotic 
MMR vaccine scare has resulted 
in a resurgence of measles in the 
UK, with (totally avoidable) severe 
disease and death across the country. 
From the point of view of public 
health mass vaccination of a highly 
infectious, potentially lethal disease 
is akin to having speed limits 1n built- 
up areas. It avoids bystander deaths. 
Children do not just belong to their 
mum and dad: they are part of society. 
Those children whose parents refuse 
vaccination not only put themselves 
at risk, but also anyone who comes 
into contact with them. 

Finally, the handful of doctors 
(or “professors of virology and 
epidemiology’’) who oppose 
vaccination (including that of 
children) are as mistaken as the 
handful of experts who were climate 
deniers (also including professors of 
this and that). Some only see the child 
in isolation and question the benefit 
to each individual (though even here 
the data does not support them), 
without seeing the overall health 
of the children as a community, 
or society in general. This 1s 
understandable, given the poor state 
of medical education across the 
world. (I remember a colleague who 
many years ago challenged me to 
find the word ‘poverty’ in the index 
of any textbook of medicine.) Others, 
who should know better, will have to 
answer to their own conscience. 

Your correspondent has clearly 
not lived in an authoritarian society, 
when she equates mandatory 
vaccination with “seizing control 
over” people’s lives. I, like all 
healthcare workers, had to take the 
hepatitis B vaccine if I was to work 
in the NHS. It was ‘No jab, no job’, 
but none of us complained. That 
decision was to protect patients. 

I would have thought that 
someone with left inclinations would 
understand that. But then we are 
living in strange times. 

Dr Mohsen Shahmanesh 
email 


Trolling 


Maren Clarke has given us yet more 
trolling in place of rational argument 
(Letters, September 30). 

In her initial letter, she argued 
against Marx’s statement that it’s 
only necessary for an investment 
to produce a higher rate of profit 
than could be earned as interest, 
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clearly because she mistook it for 
my statement rather than Marx. I 
provided the actual quote from Marx, 
and she drops it, failing to either 
retract her objection or to pursue 
it against Marx’s argument. That 
illustrates beautifully that Clarke 
does not respond to arguments and 
ideas, but to individuals - in this 
case me. That is the hallmark of the 
troll. 

The other hallmark demonstrated 
by Clarke is the use of sweeping 
statements and _ assertions _ that 
are not backed up by evidence or 
reasoned argument. So we have her 
comment that I am supposed to have 
reconstituted the argument and taken 
it away from the original subject, 
which I am always supposed to do. 
But it’s Clarke who has failed to 
respond to the Marx quote, and who 
now has simply shifted to another 
line of attack. 

The evidence she gives for this is 
pathetic. I objected to her statement 
that it’s not competition that is the 
driver of accumulation, but the 
fact that surplus value is never 
zero, because this is a non sequitur. 
Clarke seems unable to differentiate 
between the  self-expansion of 
capital and the accumulation of 
capital. In her response, all she 
does is reformulate her original 
assertion in different language. 
She says it’s not competition that 
drives accumulation, but “the social 
condition of the labourer’. But, 
if that is to mean anything, it can 
only mean that this social condition 
under capitalism leads to the surplus 
value produced by the labourer 
being appropriated by the capitalist, 
whereas under feudalism it is 
appropriated by the landlord as rent. 
In terms of why this surplus value, 
having been appropriated, results 
in accumulation at all - let alone, 
and to the point of the debate, over 
Michael Roberts’ argument about 
falling levels of accumulation - this 
takes us further not one jot! 

Turn to Marx, and indeed Lenin, 
and the answer is provided, and 
it resides precisely in the role of 
competition. Prior to capitalism, 
society passes through a prolonged 
period of commodity production and 
exchange by independent producers. 
This process, as both Marx and Lenin 
describe, is what inevitably leads to 
the development of capital itself. The 
independent commodity producers, 
as they produce increasingly for the 
market, are forced into competition 
with each other. Some have 
natural advantages, and produce at 
lower individual values than their 
competitors. They grow, whilst 
others are squeezed. Lenin’s writings 
against the Narodniks, summed 
up in his opus of The development 
of capitalism in Russia, sets this 
out in detail, in connection to what 
happened in Russia after the 1861 
Emancipation. 

A determining factor in producing 
at a lower individual value is the 
scale of production, which, as Marx 
and Lenin describe, means that the 
independent producers accumulate 
additional means of production in 
the form of tools, animals and so 
on. By this means the competition 
between them favours these larger 
producers at the expense of their 
neighbours, and so sets in the 
process of differentiation. Those 
that win out in this competition 
begin to employ their less fortunate 
neighbours’ labour, and eventually 
the latter, having lost their means 
of production entirely, have to sell 
their labour-power itself. 

But this applies to the further 
development of accumulation and 
the concentration and centralisation 
of capital itself. Capitalists do 
not accumulate capital simply on 
a whim, or simply, as Clarke’s 
argument would have it, because 
they have acquired surplus value, 


but because it is only by producing 
on a larger scale that they can 
produce more cheaply, and so grab 
an additional market share from 
their competitors, which again 1s 
required to justify the increased 
production. 

So, again, where Clarke gives us 
just assertion with no validation, let 
me give another quote from Marx 
against her, which she will again no 
doubt ignore, and she will attempt 
to shift the discussion again on to 
something else. 

Marx, against Ricardo’s 
argument that it’s only higher prices 
and profits that cause investment, 
says instead that it is anticipation of 
increased demand, and competition 
to grab a share of it, that drives 
accumulation: 

“Although considerable rise 
or fall in market prices affects the 
volume of production, regardless 
of it, there is in agriculture (just as 
in all other capitalistically operated 
lines of production) nevertheless a 
continuous relative overproduction, 
in itself identical with accumulation, 
even at those average prices whose 
level has neither a retarding nor 
exceptionally stimulating effect on 
production ... The demand increases 
constantly, and in anticipation of this 
new capital is continually invested 
in new land ... It is the formation of 
new capitals which in itself brings 
this about ... [The capitalist’s] aim 
is to capture as big a portion as 
possible of the market. Should there 
be any overproduction, he will not 
take the blame upon himself, but 
places it upon his competitors” 
(Capital Vol 3, chapter 39). 

But, according to Clarke, “No, 
this is not Marx’s point at all!” I will 
not hold my breath waiting for her 
to square that circle. No doubt she 
will be off on yet another tangent 
instead. 

So, just for the hell of it, though 
it is really tiresome to have to cover 
these basic tenets of Marxism, let us 
look at Clarke’s other assertions. She 
says competition “simply divides 
the spoils, and regulates the price of 
production”. But it clearly does not 
“simply” do that. Having divided the 
spoils, how then does Clarke explain 
the necessity of different capitals 
using those spoils for accumulation, 
rather than consumption? 

That was precisely the point of 
my objection to her fatuous comment 
that there 1s accumulation simply 
because there is surplus value! And, 
as I said, where the Austrians posit a 
natural rate of interest, Roberts posits 
a natural rate of profit, above which 
accumulation increases and below 
which it falls. That at least is a more 
intelligent, even if wrong, argument 
than that of Clarke, which simply 
infers accumulation on the basis of 
the existence of surplus value. But 
Clarke’s argument, if it justifies that 
description, is a criticism of Roberts’ 
position, not mine. 

She says: “Accumulation derives 
from the full development of 
capitalism, from its prerequisites: 
ie, from the social condition of the 
labourer; the social relations between 
capital and labour.” That is clearly 
false, because, as outlined above, 
both Marx and Lenin describe the 
process of accumulation of means 
of production that occurs under the 
system of commodity production and 
exchange that existed long before 
the development of capitalism, let 
alone its “full development’, and 
that accumulation is one of the 
foundations of the development 
of capital and capitalism itself. 
Its basis resides precisely in the 
role of competition between those 
independent commodity producers 
for market share. It is the material 
basis upon which the process of 
differentiation of those independent 
producers into bourgeois and 
proletarians takes place. 


And, to complete her trolling, 
Clarke again concludes with a series 
of unsupported, sweeping statements 
that amount to nothing more than 
insults. I don’t know which bridge 
she normally resides under, but her 
supposed arguments are not even a 
challenge to the Billy Goats Gruff, 
let alone to a Marxist. 

Arthur Bough 
email 


Venomous 


Tony Greenstein’s review of Lee 
Garrett’s book rightly mentions 
John McDonnell as a leading back- 
stabber (‘Setting the record straight’, 
September 30). But one smear of 
McDonnell’s - damning with no 
praise, under guise of sympathetic 
explanatory contextualisation  - 
seems to have dropped into the 
‘memory hole’. 

At a crucial stage in the smearing 
of Jeremy Corbyn as anti-Semitic, 
McDonnell offered a purported 
palliative from Labour Party 
notables history: he pointed out 
that Oswald Mosley had after all 
been anti-Semitic - and, as is well 
known, was prominent amongst the 
Labour leadership, albeit briefly. 
This rang false to me at the time, 
and I promptly searched thoroughly 
my copy of Anthony Jultus’s Trials 
of the diaspora - surely one of the 
fullest sources on anti-Semitism in 
Britain (well, England actually) - to 
find any evidence of political anti- 
Semitism on Mosley’s part before 
his foundation of the British Union 
of Fascists. But not only did I find 
no evidence there of it while he was 
in the Labour Party: there was no 
evidence either during his New Party 
period (1931-32), where Harold 
Nicolson and, briefly, Nye Bevan 
kept him company. That exhaustive 
AS-hunter, Julius, did not seem to 
have evidence of mere social anti- 
Jewish prejudice on Mosley’s part 
in his second and third parties (or 
indeed in his first: the Tory Party). 

Upper-class ‘golf club’ social 
prejudice was, and arguably is, a 
different matter (but see also James 
Robb’s Working class anti-Semite, 
1954). Ramsay MacDonald, in 
his Zionist pronouncements, and 
home secretary Herbert Morrison, 
in his refusal to permit entry to 
Jewish refugees from the Nazi mass 
murders at their height, were clearly 
political anti-Semites in this regard 
(for further details, see “The Labour 
Party: anti-Semitism and Zionism’ 
by John Newsinger (/nternational 
Socialism Journal January 3 2017, 
available also on the Jewish Voice 
for Labour website). 

Yet © McDonnell studiously 
avoids these blatant examples from 
Labour history, and concentrates on 
mentioning - anachronistically - an 
easy target for misrepresentation. 
That major misrepresentation was, 
of course, that of Corbyn by a 
purported friend and ally. Guilt by 
association was no more venomous 
in Joe McCarthy’s day than in John 
McDonnell’s ‘reminder’. 

Jack Fogarty 
email 


Starmer’s speech 


I have heard nothing about who 
wrote or inspired Starmer’s ‘Sermon 
on the Mount’ Fabian pamphlet, 
The road ahead - other than internal 
evidence, of course. But, as far as his 
conference speech is concerned, I 
am personally informed by someone 
well placed to gather - and perhaps 
to assess - Labour rumours amongst 
the rightwing ‘moderates’ (but 
remember Barry Goldwater’s dictum 
about ‘moderation in the pursuit 
of virtue’) that a major contributor 
(author?) was none other than Phil 
Collins of The Times, a former 
speechwriter for Tony Blair. 

Ethel Rosenberg 

email 
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March for jobs for young people 

Saturday October 9: Day of action to demand good jobs for all, 
free higher and further education, and properly funded public 
services for young people. Events arranged so far: 

Birmingham: |pm, Victoria Square, Birmingham B1. 

Leeds: 12 noon, Millennium Square, Leeds LS2. 

London: |pm, BEIS, Abbey Orchard Street, London SW1. 
Liverpool: 12 noon, Church Street/Bold Street, Liverpool L1. 
Leicester: 2pm, The Clocktower, Haymarket, Leicester LE]. 
Mansfield: 1pm, Westgate/Market Place, Mansfield NG18. 
Bristol: 1pm, Outside McDonald’s, The Horsefair, Bristol BS1. 
Plymouth: lpm, Sundial Fountain, Armada Way, Plymouth PL1. 
Cardiff: 12 noon, by Capitol Centre, Queen Street, Cardiff CF 10. 
Swansea: 2pm, Castle Square, Swansea SA1. 

Brighton: 1pm, the middle circle, The Level, Brighton BN1. 
Southampton: |pm, The Bargate, Southampton SO14. 
Reading: 1pm, Council offices, Bridge Street, Reading RG1. 
Portsmouth: 12 noon, Guildhall Square, Portsmouth PO1. 
Organised by Youth Fight for Jobs: youthfightforjobs.com/blog. 


Solidarity with people’s struggles in Iran 
Saturday October 9, 6pm: Online commemoration meeting. The 
massacre of Iranian political prisoners during the 1980s, the silence 
of western countries and the role of Ebrahim Raisi (current president 
of Iran). Speakers: Shahin Chitsaz (political prisoner in 1980s), Mike 
Macnair, Moshé Machover and Yassamine Mather. 

Organised by a group on the Iranian revolutionary left: 
sisolidarity.1ran@gmail.com. 
www.facebook.com/photo?fbid=10100454526484311. 


Oppose the sacking of David Miller 

Sunday October 10, 6pm: Online meeting: The sacking of David 
Miller and Israel’s war on free speech and academic freedom. 
Speakers include professors David Miller and Moshé Machover. 
Organised by Labour Campaign for Free Speech: 
www.facebook.com/events/561845511752288. 


Rally to stop the arms fair 

Tuesday October 12, 7am: Rally, Old Wall Arch, 
Wapping/Gower Street, Liverpool L1. Protest against the arms fair 
being held at the nearby exhibition centre. 

Organised by Liverpool Against the Electronic Arms Fair: 
www.facebook.com/events/58650962945 1811. 


Introduction to radical anthropology 

Tuesday October 12, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and 
biological anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology 
Building, 14 Taviton Street, London WC1. Also online via Zoom. 
This talk: ‘An evolutionary ecology of science fiction’. Speaker: 
Kathleen Bryson. Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
radicalanthropologygroup.org/evening-talks. 


Warton’s war on Yemen 

Thursday October 14, 5pm: Online free film premiere on 
YouTube, followed by Q and A. The film investigates the arms 
factory in Lancashire making warplanes to bomb Yemen. It exposes 
a weekly supply flight that BAE Systems sends from Warton to 
Saudi Arabia, and questions if the war could continue without UK 
support. Organised by Declassified UK: 
www.facebook.com/events/1309450459492101. 


Festival of resistance 

Saturday October 16 and Sunday October 17: Conference, 
Kashmir Conference Centre, Carlton Road, Nottingham NG3. 
Workshops, plenaries and debate on forming a new left political 
party. Speakers include Chris Williamson, Jackie Walker, Dr Bob 
Gill, Ilan Pappé, Marc Wadsworth and Joti Brar. 

Tickets: one day £25 (£10), both days £40 (£20). 

Organised by The Resistance Movement: 
www.facebook.com/events/835707257119662. 


Mobilising the anti-racist majority 

Saturday October 16 and Sunday October 17: Online 
international conference. Fighting all forms of racism, Islamophobia, 
anti-Semitism and opposing the far right and fascism. Speakers 
include Diane Abbott MP, NEU joint general secretary Kevin 
Courtney, and PCS general secretary Mark Serwotka. Registration 
free. Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 
www.facebook.com/events/77 1553343534173. 


Rank and file organising in construction 
Wednesday October 20, 5.30pm: Unite conference fringe meeting, 
The Green Room, 78 Duke Street, Liverpool L1. Union organising 
in construction, past, present and future. Speakers include Ricky 
Tomlinson and John McDonnell MP. 

Organised by Blacklist Support Group: 
www.facebook.com/groups/blacklistSG. 


March for Assange 

Saturday October 23, 1pm: Demonstration. Assemble Portland 
Place, London W1. March to the high court in the Strand. 

The appeal hearing on October 27 must uphold the decision to refuse 
extradition - an essential step to the freeing of Julian Assange. 
Organised by Don’t Extradite Assange Campaign: 
www.tacebook.com/events/247420953949151. 


Revolution Festival 2021 

Friday October 29 to Sunday October 31: Socialist Appeal annual 
school, Friends House, Euston Road, London NW1. 30 talks around 
the theme of ‘Socialism in Our Time’. Tickets from £5 to £30. 
Organised by Socialist Appeal: revolutionfestival.co.uk. 


CPGB wills 


Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Cold war hots up 





As the US and Britain set about arming Australia with nuclear-powered subs and Indian troops dig in at 
high altitude, Chinese warplanes prod and probe Taiwan’s air defences. Eddie Ford warns that a shooting 
war is far from impossible 


events that might appear 

disconnected, but if you draw 
the threads together they create an 
alarming picture. Last week Wang 
Yi, former Chinese ambassador to the 
UN, spoke to a China Arms Control 
and Disarmament Association 
meeting - a semi-official body. 
There he suggested the idea of China 
dropping its ‘no first use of nuclear 
weapons’ policy. A suggestion 
obviously made in light of the Aukus 
agreement to provide Australia with 
nuclear-powered submarines - a 
symbolic US-UK_ gesture clearly 
designed to up the pressure on China 
in the so-called Indo-Pacific region. 

We have also had the latest meeting 
of the Quad alliance between the US, 
India, Japan and Australia, along 
with the announcement that Taiwan 
was eager to be a partner. According 
to western propaganda, China 
considers “democratic” Taiwan to 
be a “breakaway province”. But 
that, of course, is exactly what it is. 
Meanwhile Chinese J-16 fighter jets 
and H-6 bombers prod and probe 
Taiwanese airspace, presumably in 
an attempt to test Tatwan’s defences 
to the point of exhaustion and display 
Chinese military power. 

All this shows - despite the release 
of Meng Wanzhou, the princess of 
Huawei - that US-China tensions are 
spiralling. Yes, Joe Biden may have 
rung president Xi Jinping, saying that 
things need to be ratcheted down, but 
economic sanctions and potentially 
overwhelming anti-Chinese military 
alliances indicate otherwise. 

A related propaganda 
development is the BBC series of 
programmes on China, including: 
‘Changing China: Xi Jinping’s 
effort to return to socialism’. This 
was essentially about the ‘common 
prosperity’ line that Xi is now 
promoting (but I am not suggesting 
for a moment that China 1s or has 
been socialist in any proletarian 
sense). 

Something is clearly going on, 
especially if you take into account 
the speculation that the Chinese 
state might buy out, or take over, 
Evergrande, the second largest real 
estate operator in the country - a giant 
Ponzi scheme that is edging towards 
total bankruptcy. This should be 
viewed in the context ofa clampdown 
on Chinese internet companies and 
the banning of cryptocurrencies. 
(You could argue that is a good thing, 
as cryptocurrencies are obviously 
mad and a bubble waiting to burst.) 

We also had the life sentence 
handed down on Yuan Renguo, 
former head of Chinese liquor firm 
Kweichow Moutai, responsible for 
the 35% and 60% proof fire-water, 
baijiu - Mao’s favourite drink that 
is ubiquitous at weddings, banquets 
and business meetings in the country. 
It was worth $506 billion - bigger 
than Coca-Cola. 

Furthermore, since the 18th 
Congress of the Communist Party 
of China in November 2012, 
the Central Commission _ for 
Discipline Inspection - under the 
aegis of president Xi himself - 
has investigated over four million 
‘tigers and the flies’, including the 
families of those under suspicion, 
with more than 100,000 indicted 
for corruption’. That is, high-level 
officials and local civil servants alike. 
A mathematically tiny proportion of 


Te: has been a series of recent 


America is organising to block the rise of China 


the CPC’s 90 million-plus members, 
true, but some of those fingered 
are at the very top of the pyramid - 
including a dozen military men and 
five national leaders. 


Thucydides trap 


It is instructive, in this context, to 
look at an interesting recent article 
in Foreign Policy, co-authored by 
high-ranking academics Hal Brands 
and Michael Beckley: ‘China 1s 
a declining power - and that’s the 
problem’ (September 24).* Their 
work clearly intersects with the US 
State Department at all manner of 
different levels. 

Their central thesis is this: China 
is now at its peak - as opposed to 
the idea, very popular in various left 
and right circles, that you can put a 
straight line against China’s 14% 
GDP growth rate in the 2000s and 
then project it into the immediate 
and far-off future. Frankly, that 1s 
like projecting levels of horseshit in 
1890s London. 

In a similar manner, if the Soviet 
Union’s growth rates had continued 
as they were in the 1930s, it would 
quickly have caught up with the 
capitalist west and, in no time at all, 
left it far behind. That was the basic 
assumption with Nikita Khrushchev 
and the 1961 third programme of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union: in 1970 the USSR would 
overtake the US and by 1980, or so 
we were told, 1t would be taking real, 
material steps towards communism. 
Things didn’t quite work out like 
that, did they? 

Anyhow, according to Brands and 
Beckley, we should expect China to 
stagnate ... and thereby become ever 
more dangerous. This thesis is based 
on a reverse reading of the classic 
text of Thucydides, The history 
of the Peloponnesian war - an 
account of the conflict between the 
Peloponnesian League led by Sparta 
and the Delian League led by Athens 
(431-404 BC). Athens was the rising 


power, but Sparta was the established 
power - and in ancient Greek terms 
it had an unbeatable army. Modern 
scholarship on international relations 
talks about the ‘Thucydides trap’ 
- Or moment - when a rising power 
is driven to prematurely challenge 
the established power. As we know, 
the Athenians eventually came to 
erief, suffering a humiliating defeat 
at the Battle of Aegospotami that 
obliterated the Athenian navy and 
forced upon it a treaty that saw the 
stationing of Spartan troops and the 
vital walls to its port of Piraeus being 
pulled down. Athens was reduced to 
a second-rate power. 

By contrast, Brands and Beckley 
argue that it is not when you have 
a rising power that things become 
unstable and warlike. Rather, it is 
when the challenging power has 
peaked and consequently starts to 
decline relative to the established 
hegemonic power - hence the title 
of the article. Tellingly, they use the 
example of Germany. After its 1871 
unification, imperial Germany was 
a rising power with the potential 
to dominate Europe. But Britain, 
the global hegemon, responded 
quickly, first of all by aligning with 
its old enemy, France, and then with 
Russia - forming the Triple Alliance. 
Germany was surrounded. We know 
the result - a crushing defeat and a 
cruel victor’s peace. Germany was 
stripped of its colonies, reduced 
territorially and had its army and 
navy massively cut down in size and 
capability. 

High-command German generals 
knew that the odds were massively 
stacked against them, yet they went 
ahead with war anyway: in the east 
against Russia, in the west against 
France. Doubtless they felt left with 
no choice. Hence the precarious 
moment is when the rising power 
starts to lose steam and is trapped 
by the hegemonic power - which is 
blocking, surrounding, threatening it 
in all manner of ways - into resorting 





to other, violent, methods. 

In trying to understand the 
remarkable economic success 
of China, it is a mistake to focus 
attention exclusively on internal 
factors. Yes, that is important, but 
it is not the brilliance of the CPC 
leadership that has resulted in 
China’s historically unprecedented 
surge of growth and its becoming 
the world’s second largest economic 
power. Instead, it is a combination of 
the internal regime and - crucially - 
the Americans thinking they could 
incorporate China as some sort of 
neocolony under their hegemony. 
The origin of this grand strategy 
lies in the well-prepared historic 
meeting between Nixon and Mao in 
1972. In return for the UN security 
council seat - previously occupied 
by Taipei China - Beiing China 
indicated its willingness to dovetail 
with US foreign policy. Thus China’s 
justifications for general Pinochet’s 
1973 coup in Chile, along with 
sordid US-sponsored contra wars in 
Africa, central America and south- 
east Asia. 

More importantly, in terms of 
its economic miracle, China was 
allowed to join the World Trade 
Organisation in 2001. The belief 
was that the country’s lucrative 
companies and banks would be 
gobbled up by western capitalists - 
first and foremost by those located 
in America. Entry into the WTO 
gave access to global markets and 
China boomed spectacularly. But it 
reneged upon its agreement to fully 
open up its economy and thereby 
became a competitor power to the 
US hegemon - very off-script. 

Another argument deployed by 
Brands and Beckley is that one of 
the big advantages of the Chinese 
economy is fast coming to an end - a 
surplus rural population that could be 
absorbed into urban industry. What 
China faces over the next 30 years 
is a drop in population equivalent to 
the loss of 200 million economically 


active adults - a population the size 
of Nigeria. The relaxation of the two- 
child policy will make no difference. 
Each society has its own population 
laws. We should expect, therefore, 
for reasons that will go unexplored 
here, that one child will remain 
the family norm. This means that 
China’s population will become on 
average far older and therefore that 
the country will need to devote more 
of its GDP to social security. 


Stagnation 


Is China running out of economic 
steam? It was seemingly unaffected 
by the near financial meltdown of 
2008. On the other hand, we have 
also seen the Covid-19 pandemic 
that began in China and, even though 
Being handled it much better than 
many countries in the west, at the 
end of the day it is still dependent on 
the world market - which basically 
means the advanced capitalist 
countries. Any US _— economic 
downturn, whether due to Covid or 
any other reason, will have an impact 
on China. We have had the official 
downgrading of Chinese growth 
forecasts from 14% to 6%, while 
some estimate that in reality it will be 
more like 2%. In other words, China 
might face an economic downturn in 
the near future despite the power of 
the state. 

If that happens, it will inevitably 
affect China’s_ external political 
approach - so argue Brands and 
Beckley: China will make its bid for 
hegemonic status before it no longer 
has the chance. But try looking at 
the question from a different angle. 
In World War I, who was the real 
ageressor? The answer is_ surely 
Britain, in alliance with France and 
Russia, who manoeuvred Germany 
into a war that its generals knew that 
they could not win. 

It is the US which 1s attempting to 
choke off China’s economic growth 
with sanctions and trade barriers, it is 
the US which 1s pumping out rubbish 
propaganda about China’s supposed 
genocide against its Uyghur 
population, it is the US which is 
singling out China over greenhouse 
gas emissions and it the US which 1s 
attempting to strategically encircle 
China. 

We already have Indian troops 
digging in on the disputed high 
altitude border with China, Australia 
incorporated as a giant unsinkable 
aircraft carrier, and Taiwan turned 
into a front-line state guarded by 
western fleets, and so on and so forth. 

Brands and Beckley assume a 
limited war which China quickly 
loses. But do we really believe that 
such a war can be confined to the 
Taiwanese air defence identification 
zone alone and not trigger wars on 
other fronts, perhaps even including 
the threat or actual use of first-strike 
nuclear weapons? 

Sounds to me too much like 
August 1914 assurances that the war 
will be over by Christmas @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 


1. breakinglatest.news/news/the-central- 
commission-for-discipline-inspection- 
investigated-and-prosecuted-4-09-million- 
experts-guarding-the-dunghill-and-fighting- 
flies-ccps-anti-corruption-fight-against-tigers- 
investigation. 

2. Read the full article at globalsentinelng. 
com/2021/09/25/china-is-a-declining-power- 
and-thats-the-problem. 
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Vi gorous debate 


Paul Drummond reports on the discussions at last weekend’s meeting of CPGB and LPM comrades 


n Saturday October 2 we met 
CO: discuss our perspectives 

in the Labour Party and 
some suggested amendments to 
section 3.13 of the CPGB’s Draft 
programme, on ‘Women’. 

James Harvey of the Provisional 
Central Committee opened the 
discussion by referring to Sir Keir 
Starmer’s recent essay, The road 
ahead, and the speech he made to 
the Labour conference. Comrade 
Harvey said that both speech and 
essay were essentially vacuous - a 
warmed-over version of Blairism 
that had been crafted to show to 
the ruling class, both in Britain 
and the US, that Starmer could be 
trusted in government. The other 
ostensible audience were those 
voters who had deserted Labour 
in 2019 and who Starmer thinks 
could be won back by an appeal to 
‘patriotism’, ‘common sense’ and 
‘the contribution society’. 

Assessing the balance of forces 
within the party, comrade Harvey 
argued that conference votes showed 
that, despite the media spin about 
the Labour right’s dominance, there 
is still a substantial left in the CLPs. 
However, that left is disorganised 
and confused. It still harks back 
to the glory days of Corbyn and 
looks vainly for leadership from the 
Socialist Campaign Group of MPs. 

Comrade Harvey suggested that 
in the aftermath of the conference 
two broad currents could emerge in 
the Labour left: one arguing that the 
left should wait for better days ahead 
and simply ‘grin and bear’ the right’s 
current dominance. Outside of 
Labour, there is nowhere else to go, 
it is argued. Its strategy of achieving 
incremental ‘socialism’ through a 
series of left Labour governments 
binds this ‘left’ to the party - and 
to inevitable compromise with the 
Labour right. The other approach 
calls on people to leave to form a 
new party or movement - either a 
Labour Party mark two with trade 
union affiliation or a socialist party 
based on a broad, ‘lowest common 
denominator’ ‘programme’. 

The comrade criticised both 





Debating ‘Women’ section of CPGB Draft programme (artist: Ewa Juszkiewicz) 


approaches, arguing that, as a 
bourgeois workers’ party, Labour 
remains a sphere of struggle for 
Marxists. He linked the struggle to 
transform Labour to the demand for 
the refoundation of the party as a 
united front of a special kind, open 
to all socialist and working class 
organisations. He concluded by 
stressing that this was now a central 
issue and that such a development 
could not occur organically within 
Labourism. It required a mass 
Communist Party with a Marxist 
programme that rejects reformism 
and participation in_ capitalist 
governments as a conscious strategy 
for the revolutionary transformation 


Online Communist Forum 


Sunday October 10 Spm 
A week in politics 
Political report and discussion from 
CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee 


Register in advance for this webinar: 
communistparty.co.uk/ocf-register 


Organised by CPGB: communistparty.co.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
For further information, email Stan Keable at 
Secretary(@labourpartymarxists.org.uk 





of society. 

In the subsequent discussion 
comrades developed these arguments 
and drew on their experiences of the 
Labour left. Bob Paul commented on 
the widespread illusions many still 
have in Corbynism and the failure of 
the left to make a serious assessment 
and critique of its failure. Stan 
Keable also reported on the various 
meetings of the left at conference 
and the confused politics on offer. 
There was still a left in the CLPs 
and the “strutting suits” did not 
have everything their own way. But 
the Labour left remained focused 
on electoral politics and offered 
no real alternative to Starmer. In 
their contributions Pam Harley and 
Andrew Kirkland also recounted 
their experiences in Brighton. The 
conference adopted contradictory 
positions on issues such as global 
warming and the green new deal. 
However, the leadership could afford 
to ignore left ‘victories’ on Israel and 
Aukus, because the conference 1s 
not genuinely sovereign - real power 
to decide policy lies in the hands of 
Starmer and his shadow cabinet. 

Jack Conrad argued that Sir Keir’s 
speech and essay were superficial, 
and oozed insincerity. Whether it 
would help his chances in an election 
was open to question, but getting 
into government remained his main 
goal. In passing the rule changes 
and establishing an ‘independent’ 
disciplinary body, Starmer was 
creating a purge machine that could 
develop a momentum of its own and 
step up the attacks on the left. Jim 
Nelson queried whether a reheated 
Blairism could prove electorally 
popular, given the historical decline 
in the Labour vote, which had 
occurred during his leadership. 

Mike Macnair also thought that 
Starmer’s project of resurrecting 
Blairism was unlikely to work. 
He argued that we are living in a 
different world from the 1990s, both 


at home and abroad, and there is no 
place today for Blair’s economic 
strategy or rhetoric of modernisation. 
The Labour left still thought as 
Corbyn as “the king over the water” 
and thus remained trapped in the 
dead-end framework of Labourism. 
This impasse on the left showed 
more than ever that the central issue 
remained the need for Marxists to 
unite as Marxists and begin to build 
a mass Communist Party. 


Programme 


The second session of the aggregate 
was taken up with a discussion on 
some proposed amendments to the 
‘Women’ section of the CPGB Draft 
programme. Comrades Ollie Hughes 
and Sarah Stewart moved a series of 
amendments, which, they argued, 
reflected the changing nature of the 
family in the 10 years since the draft 
was last substantially amended. 

Ollie argued that some of the 
language and attitudes towards the 
family expressed in the programme 
were dated, and that by placing 
demands on child-rearing in the 
women section the implication was 
that childcare was an exclusively 
woman’s issue. We should not 
assume that the nuclear family was 
the norm and that the mother was 
the main carer, when it came to 
maternity/paternity leave. 

A key issue for Sarah was the 
argument in the Draft programme 
that, “Given the ever-increasing 
pressure on time” (my emphasis), 
child-rearing and domestic labour 
s “often frantic, demoralising and 
allows no kind of rounded, cultural 
development.” Irrespective of the 
demands on time (debateable in 
itself, where these are ever increasing 
due to women’s growing role in the 
labour market or actually decreasing 
due to social changes in the home, 
and labour-saving devices), she 
believed such domestic drudgery 
was demoralising and isolating for 


women. In response our demands 
should be for collective provision 
and the socialisation of domestic 
work. 


In moving some alternative 
amendments and_ replying to 
comrades Hughes and _ Stewart, 


Jack Conrad said that a programme 
should not strive to cover everything 
in detail, but instead deal with the 
main principles. It is not a legislative 
programme for a future society. He 
argued that the question of women 
remained very important for Marxists 
and that our Draft programme was 
designed to turn formal equality 
into substantive equality - proposals 
which were technically realisable 
under capitalism. 

On the issue of “ever-increasing 
pressure on time”, comrade Conrad 
described the ways that ‘traditional’ 
working patterns had changed 
and that time pressures and the 
intensification of exploitation were 
indeed increasing for many workers, 
despite predictions in the 1960s 
that the future would usher in an 
‘age of leisure’. He argued that not 
all domestic work was intrinsically 
demoralising and alienating: child- 
rearing, for example, is in principle 
creative and pleasurable. These 
sections of the programme were 
about women, not the family as such, 
and neither, he argued do they make 
any assumptions about nuclear or 
other types of family. 

On the proposed amendments on 
maternity leave, Jack said our current 
demands reflected the experience 
of the overwhelming majority of 
women and it is that situation rather 
than all sorts of exceptions that a 
programme should address. 

These opening contributions 
sparked a lively discussion in which 
comrades drew on both historical 
and contemporary examples to 
support their arguments. Paul 
Demarty discussed the distinction 
between ‘normal’ and ‘normative’: 
the bourgeois family is not a 
transhistorical form. He suggested 
that a programme should _ start 
from the reality of the permanent 
submission of women to men under 
capitalism and develop demands that 
reflect the real working conditions 
for working class women. The future 
will surely throw up new family 
structures, but we can analyse what 
prevents real change happening now. 

Anne McShane drew on_ the 
historical experience of the Russian 
Revolution and the women’s 
question in the early Soviet Union. 
She also said that we need to study 
the changing role and nature of the 
contemporary family as a basis for 
our programmatic demands. Mike 
Macnair disagreed that the current 
programme was hetero-normative: 
most childrearing took place 
amongst heterosexual couples. He 
went on to develop a wider argument 
on the continuing role of the family 
in capitalist society by showing 
how childrearing in the family is 
constitutive of class and reproduces 
the power relations of capitalist 
society: our demands should and do 
reflect that reality. 

It was agreed that these and other 
contributions to the discussion had 
only scratched the surface of the 
issue, and that the discussion - both 
about the specific issues of the Draft 
programme and the wider theoretical 
questions - needs to continue at a 
future aggregate and elsewhere @ 
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Hadean to Capitalocene 


Climate is change. But today climate change represents an immediate danger to human civilisation and can 
only be mitigated 1f far-reaching and truly radical measures are taken. Jack Conrad looks back at the deep 
past and towards an uncertain future 


Our planet dates back around 
4.6 billion years to the formation 
of the solar system. During the 
Hadean eon, Earth’s molten surface 
slowly cooled and hardened into a 
solid crust.' The first atmosphere had 
abundant amounts of carbon dioxide 
- perhaps between 10 and 200 times 
as much compared with today.’ Solar 
winds stripped away the lighter, 
volatile gases. 

Because of the much _ closer 
proximity of Earth’s giant moon 
compared with today, together 
with churning volcanic activity and 
countless asteroid and meteorite 
strikes, a second atmosphere formed: 
besides carbon dioxide there was 
ammonia, methane, carbon monoxide 
and water. Earth was a hothouse - more 
like present-day Venus than present- 
day Mars. Surface temperatures were 
a sizzling 230°C. Despite that, there 
were oceans. Heavy atmospheric 
pressure, maybe up to 90_ bar, 
prevented liquid water evaporating 
into steam.’ 

According to the famous theory 
developed - independently - by 
Alexander Oparin and JBS Haldane 
in the 1920s, shallow seas constituted 
a “primeval soup”.* The abiotic 
processing of CHNO compounds 
resulted in the building blocks of life: 
le, prebiotic compounds. Others, more 
recently, have argued for hydrothermal 
vents.° Either way, as shown by the 
fossil record, simple, heterotrophic 
life spontaneously began some four 
billion years ago. 

Five hundred million years later, 
tiny, single-cell blue-green algae 
were converting carbon dioxide into 
oxygen through photosynthesis. 
Eventually there was enough oxygen 
in the atmosphere to react with the 
methane and turn the sky blue. 
So Earth’s third atmosphere is the 
product of co-evolution. Indeed our 
climate results from the interaction of 
atmosphere, hydrosphere, lithosphere 
... and biosphere. 

The ozone layer formed 600 million 
years ago ... and as a by-product 
provided vital shielding from the 
sun’s biologically harmful ultraviolet 
rays.’ However, the evolutionary leap 
in complex life forms happened in 
the balmy seas of some 540 million 
years ago. The Cambrian explosion 
occupies a mere few million years - in 
geological terms a blink of the eye - 
and led to “virtually all major groups 
of modern animals’’.® 

Temperatures in the deep past were 
mostly much higher than today. The 
Cambrian (600-500 million years 
ago) 14°C hotter. The Silurian (425- 
405 million years ago) 4°C hotter. 
The Devonian (405-345 million years 
ago) 10°C hotter. The Permian (298- 
252 million years ago) 3°C colder. 
The Triassic (252-201 million years 
ago) 10°C hotter. The Jurassic (201- 
145 million years ago) 8°C hotter. 
The Cretaceous (145-66 million years 
ago) 4°C hotter. The Palaeocene (66- 
55 million years ago) 10°C hotter. 
The Eocene (55-33 million years ago) 
4.5°C to 12°C hotter (all figures being 
my rough and ready estimate).’ 

Doubtless, some of _ these 
temperature changes were due to 
planetary wobbles (Milankovitch 
cycles), volcanic activity and variations 
in solar brightness. But there is also 
plate tectonics. Three billion years ago 
the vast mass of the earth’s surface 
seems to have been covered with 
water. There were only a few spots 
of dry land. Arctica, or Arctida, was 


: et us begin at the beginning. 





Earth during the Hadean was like our image of hell 


perhaps the first supercontinent, and 
arose some 2.5 billion years ago (there 
might well have been others, but, if so, 
we have mere geological fragments 
remaining). Eventually Arctica broke 
apart, but after many more millions 
of years there were other superseding 


continents and — supercontinents: 
Kenorland, Columbia, —Rodinia, 
Pannonia. 


Beginning in the Neoproterzoic, 
about 550 million years ago, most 
of Earth’s land masses are found 
joined together in the Gondwana 
supercontinent. Meanwhile, in the 
seas, giant plankton blooms resulted 
in oxygen increasing to about 20% of 
the atmosphere (roughly the same as 
today) - conditions ripe for terrestrial 
flora and fauna. Probably _ the 
migration from the seas began some 
500 million years ago.'° Complex life 
drifted, crept, coiled, clambered and 
slithered onto the land and rapidly 
evolved. 

Something like our present 
configuration of continents appeared 
60 million years ago. Doubtless this 
helped establish our contemporary 
algific climate regime. The North 
American and Eurasian land masses 
more or less encircle the northern pole; 
that and the Antarctic continental plate 
centred on the southern pole provide 
almost perfect conditions for ensuring 
an oscillation between cool and cold 
conditions. The bulk of Earth’s fresh 
water is kept frozen in two gigantic ice 
sheets - which means much reduced 
sea levels. 

Over the last million years there 
has been a _- glacial-interglacial, 
100,000-year pattern. Each cycle 
has its own particular features and 
oddities. Understandably, though, 
as with any study of the past, data 
becomes ever more uncertain with 
increasing distances of time. So the 
best records we possess go from the 
interglacial, known as the Eemian, 
down to the present Holocene period - 
deep ice cores drilled from Greenland 
and Antarctica have yielded enormous 
amounts of information. 

In terms of climatic transition 
the most reliable information is for 
what is called the Younger Dryas to 
Holocene, which ended the last ice 
age. At its maximum, some 15,000 
to 20,000 years ago, the Arctic ice 
sheet extended all the way down to 
Chicago, New York, Moscow and 


London and saw much lower sea 
levels than today. What is now Britain 
was joined to France, the Netherlands 
and Denmark. Recent studies give a 
-6.1°C average temperature.'! 

The transition to our present-day 
climate regime occurred some 11,650 
years ago and saw the retreat of the 
great ice sheets. The tipping point 
seems to have been only a decade or 
two long. It is argued that the “speed of 
this change is probably representative 
of similar, but less well-studied, 
climate transitions during the last few 
hundred thousand years”’.'” 

During the present (Holocene) 
interglacial period, there have been 
cold and dry phases occurring over a 
roughly 1,500-year cycle, and climate 
transitions on a decade-to-century 
timescale. There have been little ice 
ages, as well as bursts of relative 
warmth. Between 1100 and 1300, 
for example, Europe experienced 
temperatures which were 0.7°C to 
1.6°C higher than today (though, it 
must be emphasised, this was a local, 
not a global, phenomenon, elsewhere 
things were cooler). That allowed 
for more productive agriculture 
throughout the continent and saw 
flourishing English vineyards. 

It is also worth recalling, though, 
that the Thames regularly froze solid 
during mid-17th century winters and 
that the years from 1805 to 1820 were 
comparably cold and bleak. What we 
are experiencing at present certainly 
needs to be put into the context of 
the transition from the little ice age, 
which finally ended around 1880. 
Temperatures would be expected to 
rise ... marginally. But, of course, 
what we have seen is way beyond 
that: temperatures increased on 
average by 0.08°C every decade since 
1880 and by an average 0.18°C since 
1981.5 The main cause is human- 
induced greenhouse gasses: eg, in the 
20th and 21st centuries “the level of 
carbon dioxide rose by 40%” - now 
the highest for some 20 million years 
(Met Office).'* 


Wrong politics 


Our potted history of global 
atmosphere, temperature variation and 
continental drift helps explain why 
those with even a passing knowledge 
of the earth sciences consider the 
Campaign against Climate Change 
such a weird choice of name. Cynically 


well intentioned, CCC is politically 
safe and soggy. SWP popular frontism 
oozes from every pore. Capitalism, 
socialism, the working class all go 
unmentioned. And, of course, no less 
to the point, ‘climate’ and ‘change’ go 
together like ‘weather’ and ‘change’. 
The two are inseparable. The weather 
changes from hour to hour, day to 
day and month to month. Imagine a 
Campaign against Weather Change. It 
would be too, too silly. 

According to its ‘mission 
statement’, CCC exists to “influence 
those with the greatest power’ to 
“minimise” the “harmful effects of 
climate change” with the “utmost 
speed and resolution”. Flattering 
courtiers similarly pleaded to Canute, 
the 11th century king of Norway, 
Denmark and England, to reverse the 
incoming tide. Needless to say, as he 
famously demonstrated (purportedly 
on Thorney Island), no-one, not even 
he, could pull off such a feat. Nor, 
despite CCC “street demonstrations” 
and avoidance of “detailed questions” 
in the attempt to “bring together as 
many people as possible’, can we 
really expect “those with the greatest 
power” to agree an “international 
climate treaty” that will “minimise” the 
“harmful effects of climate change’’.’° 
The “international climate treaty” 
has long been agreed (Paris Cop21 - 
adopted December 12 2015, signed 
April 22 2016, effecttve November 4 
2016). But will it “minimise” the 
“harmful effects of climate change’”? 
Seems unlikely on present evidence. 

Surely to “minimise” those effects 
our sights must be set far higher 
than “street demonstrations” (or 
glue-down road protests). We must 
talk about capitalism. We must talk 
about socialism. We must talk about 
organising the working class into 
a ruling class. The CCC ‘mission 
statement’ needs more than a long 
overdue update. No, a different kind 
of politics is needed. 

Climate is big weather. Karen 
Bice gives the following definition: 
climate “equals weather ‘averaged’ 
over a time period of more than one 
year or more”’.!° In other words, there 
is nothing fixed about the climate. 
Climate change has never ceased, 
is ongoing and must therefore be 
considered inevitable. Notions of a 
stable, an unchanging climate are, to 
put it mildly, badly misconceived. 


While the climate constantly 
undergoes change, that happens 
within a self-adjusting system: that 1s, 
within a relatively stable equilibrium, 
and hence distinct geological epochs 
and periods. However, yes, there 
are tipping points - mostly involving 
transitions lasting no time at all in 
geological terms (often corresponding 
with mass extinctions of flora and 
fauna). 

True, till recently, most scientists 
thought that all large-scale climate 
change took place over a timescale 
of many millions of years: ie, at rates 
unnoticeable during a human lifetime. 
Not least for political reasons, 
gradualism was the ruling orthodoxy. 
But no longer. Eg, “All the evidence 
indicates that most long-term climate 
change occurs in sudden jumps rather 
than incremental changes.’”” In point of 
fact, through mathematical advances, 
supercomputers and new modelling 
techniques that link together weather 
and climate, scientists can now make 
extraordinarily accurate predictions, 
including when quantitative change 
tips over into qualitative change. That 
is what got Syukuro Manabe, Klaus 
Hasselmann and Giorgio Parisi their 
Nobel prize in physics. 

Such conclusions were anticipated 
by GWF Hegel and his objective 
idealism. Marx and Engels, of 
course, turned Hegel upside-down 
(put him onto his feet). What Hegel 
developed as mysterious laws of 
thought all leading to the ‘absolute 
idea’ (though often illustrated with 
striking examples drawn from 
nature and history) could be put 
onto solidly materialist foundations 
and presented in a straightforward 
manner. According to Engels, writing 
in Dialectics of nature (1873-86), 
there are three general - dialectical 
- laws of nature and human society: 
(1) the transformation of quantity 
into quality; (2) the interpenetration 
of opposites; (3) the negation of the 
negation.'® Long before Marx and 
Engels (and Hegel), it should not be 
forgotten that the best of the ancient 
Greek philosophers saw the world 
in ceaseless flux, coming into being 
out of a fiery chaos, and how things 
change into their opposites. Similar, 
wonderfully impressive, dialectical 
insights can be found amongst 
Chinese and Indian sages too. 

However, in particular during the 
19th and 20th centuries, the bourgeois 
establishment lived in dread of sudden 
change. The French revolution of 
1789, the 1793-94 Reign of Terror, 
Chartism, the 1848 revolutions, the 
1871 Paris Commune, the rise and rise 
of mass Marxist parties and the world- 
shaking October Revolution saw to 
that. Sudden change - well, until the 
promotion of ‘colour revolutions’ - was 
equated with artificiality, aberrance, 
threat and catastrophe. Therefore, 
(Tory) fixity, or its opposite, (Whig) 
gradualism, were the ruling ideas, and 
not only in politics. 

Isaac Newton allowed for the 
movement of the planets, but on 
orbits given fixity by “universal 
gravitation’”’” - all given first impulse 
by the finger of god himself. The 
steady state theory of the universe 
was only finally overthrown in the 
mid-20th century. Edwin Hubble’s 
observations and the calculations 
made by Albert Einstein showed 
that the universe was expanding 
and inherently unstable. Fred Hoyle 
represented the conservatives’ last 
stand. The coup de grace came with 
the work of Martin Ryle on quasars 
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and the accidental discovery of the 
cosmic microwave background by 
Amo Penzias and Robert Wilson. 
The big bang about 13.8 billion years 
ago and the ‘inflationary universe’ are 
nowadays accepted as scientific fact. 

Similarly with biology. Lorenz 
Oken, Jean-Baptiste Lamarck, Karl 
Ernst von Baer and above all Charles 
Darwin overthrew old Linnaen notions 
of the fixity of species. Instead they 
agued for evolution. One species led 
to another. Studies of the fossil record, 
studies of domesticated plants and 
animals, studies of variations in the 
wild - all proved it. Famously though, 
Darwin endlessly delayed publication 
of his On the origin of species 
(1859). He feared outraging Christian 
sensibilities. He also feared Chartist 
revolution.*”” And precisely because 
of its revolutionary implications, 
Darwin’s theory of evolution through 
natural selection was determinedly 
gradualistic in presentation. 

Most modern readers fail to even 
notice how much of the Origin 
consists of a defence of gradualism 
rather than an exposition of natural 
selection. In the concluding chapter 
Darwin declared his commitment 
to the postulate: “Natura non facit 
saltum” (nature does not proceed by 
leaps).*' It was Stephen Jay Gould 
and Niles Eldredge who finally broke 
through this orthodoxy. In 1972 they 
presented their theory of punctuated 
equilibrium. Species undergo genetic 
drift, but are essentially stable as 
phenotypes, crucially the emergence 
of a new species - speciation - occurs 
via “sudden” transitions.” The debt to 
Marxism 1s all too apparent. 

Many other such examples in 
science could be cited, but that would 
be tiresome. The tipping point, jump, 
sudden shift, phase transition - call it 
what you will. The dialectical leap is 
generally accepted in fact, if not in 
name. 


Upsides, downsides 


Climatic change can doubtless produce 
new opportunities. Palaeontologists 
note that growing polar ice sheets and 
the spread of the African savannah 3.6 
to 4 million years ago coincided with 
the “split” mn the “evolutionary line” 
between ourselves and chimpanzees 
and gorillas. Our ancestors came 
down from the trees and began to walk 
upright. 

Subsequently, other glacial periods 
and lower sea levels eased migration 
into Australia and then the Americas 
by fully modern humans. Getting 
to Australia from Asia some 60,000 
years ago needed only a short hop 
from the (much larger) island of 
Timor. With Siberia connected to 
Alaska by the Bering land bridge, 
tribal groups - perhaps just five of 
them - simply wandered into America 
22,000 years ago and 10,000 later had 
peopled the whole of the Americas all 
the way down to Tierra del Fuego.” 
The beginning of crop agriculture in 
the Middle East certainly corresponds 
very closely with a sudden warming 
event, which marks the onset of the 
Holocene. Desertification slowly 
squeezed people into remaining 
riverine strips of greenery. A mixed 
blessing. For the emerging elite 
there came power, palaces, luxury 
goods and leisure; for the masses a 
nutritionally much reduced diet and 
backbreaking toil.*° 

However, there are unmitigated 
societal downsides. Archaeologists 
blame climate change for numerous 
civilisational collapses: eg, the great 
Bronze Age states of the eastern 
Mediterranean, the Harappan in 
the Indus valley and the Khmer in 
southeast Asia. The Mayan cities of 
central America were abandoned one 
by one and “most cultural activities 
ceased”. True, there is the danger 
of monoexplanation. Invasion by 
neighbouring tribes or states, civil war, 
disease in crops and humans and the 
class struggle all play their part too. 


Either way, we certainly face 
another definite downside, when it 
comes to climate change today. The 
danger, though, is not the collapse 
of civilisation on a local or even a 
regional scale, but globally. 

The key _ findings of _ the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change 1n its sixth report are alarming, 
widely known and well worth 
repeating: human-induced greenhouse 
gas emissions are “unequivocally” the 
cause of rapid changes to the climate 
and, unless dramatic and sustained 
action is taken, the 1.5°C limit will 
be exceeded in the early 2030s.*’ The 
aim to limit global warming to “well 
below” 2°C - “preferably” to 1.5°C - 
compared to pre-industrial levels was, 
of course, agreed by the Paris 2015 
Cop21 meeting and is signed up to by 
195 parties.*® 

Now, says the IPCC, it is “code 
red”. Human activity is changing the 
climate in ways “unprecedented”? in 
thousands - or hundreds of thousands 
- of years. Some of the changes 
are likely to be “irreversible” over 
centuries or millennia - including the 
melting of polar ice, sea level rises and 
the acidification of the oceans.” 

Predictions about total warming 
are, of course, dominated by past and 
future carbon emissions, but, says the 
IPCC report, cuts must also be made 
to the shorter-lived methane emissions 
- responsible for roughly 30% of post- 
industrial global warming and 80 
times more potent, when it comes to 
climate change. 

In terms of human activity, 
methane is released primarily through 
biomass/biofuel burning, — gas/oil 
production, rotting waste in landfill 
sites and, of course, meat and dairy 
farming. Cutting methane emissions 
by 30% over the next decade 1s, 
reportedly, a US-EU-UK “priority” 
for November’s Cop26 in Glasgow.*° 

But, whatever happens’ with 
methane, we seem well on course 
not only to hit the 1.5°C limit a lot 
sooner than first predicted, but there 
is the danger of reaching 2°C and 
going beyond. The IPCC warns that 
we are at or very near the “tipping 
point”! When quantity turns into 
quality, a “multiplier effect” kicks in 
and through feedbacks and couplings 
we get an entirely different climate 
system.” Leave aside ocean currents, 
such as the Gulf Stream, slowing 
down or switching off entirely;** mid- 
latitude land masses are at risk of being 
hit with searing, almost impossibly 
high, temperatures. Meanwhile, polar 
regions get far less cold during the 
winter months and in the summer 
release billions of tonnes of extra melt- 
water into the seas and oceans.** 

Keeping to the Paris 1.5°C limit and 
preventing runaway climate change 
requires immediate, decisive and 
large-scale reductions in greenhouse 
gas emissions - of which there is no 
sign to date. On the contrary, emissions 
continue to rise. The explanation for 
this is all too obvious. Eg, governments 
of all stripes leave urban sprawl, road 
building and the whole car economy 
going unquestioned. The much 
vaunted transition to electric vehicles 
is more a giant selling opportunity 
than any kind of a genuine solution. 
Not only does electricity still have 
to be generated - much still relying 
on coal, oil and gas power stations - 
but there is the steel, plastics, glass, 
computer chips, batteries, tyres, etc 
that go towards making an electric 
vehicle. So, even if there is a 100% 
transition to renewable power sources, 
there remains the large-scale release of 
greenhouse gases. The same applies to 
other major sources of human-induced 
greenhouse gas emissions: housing, 
airflight, shipping, agriculture and 
industry. It is business as usual ... and, 
needless to say, business is driven by 
the capitalist M-P-M' imperative. 

If emissions are not significantly 
reduced in the next decade, then 
reaching 3°C is all too conceivable 


- an apocalyptic scenario: although 
it will take thousands of years, 
the polar ice caps melt, sea levels 
head for a 10-metre rise, there is 
a further thaw of permafrost and 
another feedback surge in global 
temperatures. There is unavoidably, 
as a consequence, the mass extinction 
of flora and fauna. Countless cities 
are inundated: Alexandria, Dhaka, 
Jakarta, Bangkok, Kolkata, Miami, 
Houston, New Orleans, Rotterdam, 
Rio de Janeiro, Osaka and Shanghai 
lie top of the list. Along with much 
of Europe and western Asia, Britain 
eventually fragments into a series 
of islands. Oxford finds itself one of 
many new coastal towns. The North 
American wheat belt turns to desert. 
We effectively return to the conditions 
of the early Eocene 55-49 million 
years ago. 

As an upside, true, despite the 
long, sunless winters, the far north of 
America and Asia becomes habitable 
by ‘normal’ people, along with 
Antarctica. But what this presages 
is not exciting new opportunities for 
humanity: rather a new dark age. 
Indeed there is the distinct possibility 
that large parts of the planet become 
uninhabitable, as temperatures rise 
above our “physiological limits’’.*° 
Tim Palmer, professor of climate 
physics at Oxford University, warns 
that if we do not halt our greenhouse 
emissions soon, we face “some kind 
of hell on Earth’’.*° 

As the IPCC emphasises, even if 
the capitalist ruling class somehow 
manages to get its act together by 
drastically reducing emissions, the 
climate will not return to the patterns 
we have been used to in the recent 
past. A 1.5°C warmer world will see an 
increase in “unprecedented” weather 
events. Disastrous floods, droughts, 
heatwaves and fires will become far 
more frequent and far more intense. 


Categorically 


With its imperialist hierarchy, ruthless 
exploitation of nature and never 
satiated lust for profit, capitalism is 
the major driver of global warming - 
despite its different political economy, 
the Soviet Union and its ‘socialist’ 
bloc made no difference here. As for 
China - today the world’s biggest 
emitter of greenhouse gases - it is, 
of course, fully integrated into the 
global capitalist economy. Some talk 
of the Anthropocene, as if it is an 
undifferentiated humanity that is to 
blame. But it is surely better, more 
accurate, to talk of the Capitalocene. 

For many on_ the left, not 
unreasonably, capitalism 1s defined as 
categorically “incapable of carrying 
out the radical measures required” 
(Socialist Appeal)*’ “Capitalism 
can’t solve the climate crisis” 
(Socialist Worker).*® “Can this climate 
emergency be halted under the current 
world economic, political and social 
system - capitalism? .... No” (The 
Socialist).° However, not even the 
most fabulously wealthy billionaires 
or the system’s top politicians and state 
actors are so blind that they cannot see 
that something must be urgently done. 
True, itis hard to imagine governments 
such as Boris Johnson’s Tories ever 
carrying out a programme that would 
actually achieve net zero emissions - 
after all, that would require a dramatic 
restructuring of power generation, 
industry, agriculture, —_ transport, 
housing provision, etc. Therefore, in 
all probability, the corrupt, grasping, 
self-interested Tories will confine 
themselves to little more than gestures, 
cheap platform rhetoric and legislating 
for an electorally safe distant future. 
Meantime they carry on as _ usual: 
more nuclear power, more roads, more 
air travel, more poor-quality housing 
... crucially, more of everything - ie, 
more economic growth. 

Yet, as seen with the Covid 
pandemic - and World War II 
and World War I before that - the 
ruling class was prepared to allow 


governments to temporarily suspend 
the law of value. The normal workings 
of capitalism were overridden, 
curtailed or tightly directed in order to 
achieve agreed state aims. 

The more intelligent sections of the 
left have written about how the Tories, 
and other governments too, introduced 
‘Covid socialism’ - roughly equivalent 
to the ‘war socialism’ put into effect 
by the German high command in 
1916: 1e, the use of concentrated state 
power to deal with a dire emergency. 
The Oxford AstraZeneca vaccine 1s 
a good example. Developed double 
quick, produced on a non-profit basis, 
it was then rolled out and administered 
according to need by the NHS. 

In terms of the general interest 
- more particularly the general 
capitalist interest - governments will 
take what are usually regarded as 
extreme measures. Tory chancellor 
Rishi Sunak talked about tearing up 
his economic textbooks, doing what 
is necessary, thinking the unthinkable 
and so on. Though fraught with 
horrendous’ difficulties, not least 
because capitalism - from the level 
of the firm to that of the state - 1s 
characterised by internally generated 
contradictions, we should not 
categorically discount the possibility 
that this will happen with the climate 
crisis. After all, the capitalist class 
lives on the same fragile planet as the 
rest of us (even if Elon Musk would 
like to rocket off to a frigid, lifeless, 
almost airless Mars). 

So climate socialism imposed by 
a firefighter capitalist state - maybe 
urged on by Friends of the Earth, the 
Green Party, XR and CCC demands 
for the declaration of a ‘climate 
emergency’, maybe with ‘beyond 
politics’ green advisors, enlightened 
technocrats and the armed forces 
playing a leading role - such a state 
could conceivably impose draconian 
restrictions on greenhouse gas 
emissions by reorganising industry, 
transport, housing and agriculture. 

Of course, that, or something like it, 
would have to happen in a// the major 
countries if the rise in global warming 
is to be limited to “well below” 2°C, 
or even to 1.5°C. Adding to that little 
difficulty, the global hegemon, the 
United States, is in visible decline. 
So there is no effective power that 
can enforce the general, capitalist 
interest. Indeed, in the attempt to 
reverse its decline, all the signs are 
that Joe Biden will hypocritically 
use China’s increasing greenhouse 
emissions to further demonise it in 
the eyes of ‘world opinion’ and block 
its rise through yet further sanctions 
and trade barriers. Combating global 
warming thereby becomes a weapon 
in big-power rivalry. War is the logical 
outcome. 

Even on a purely national level, 
we should have no illusions about any 
eco- or climate socialism, introduced, 
overseen and enforced by the capitalist 
state (or for that matter the Xi Jinping 
regime). As with war socialism, there 
will be monumental blunders, severe 
restrictions on democratic rights, 
attempts to drive down _ popular 
living standards - all accompanied by 
endemic corruption and corresponding 
opportunities for well connected 
insiders to enrich themselves beyond 
the dreams of Croesus. 

Nor will such a climate socialism 
evolve peacefully and smoothly 
into proletarian socialism. True, we 
reach a partial negation of capitalist 
production - the outer limits of 
capitalist society. But, because there 
is a swollen, parasitic, aggressively 
repressive bureaucratic state, what 
we have is the extreme opposite of 
proletarian socialism. Nonetheless, 
there is a relationship between climate 
socialism - in reality capitalism 
attempting to save itself on the back 
of the working class - and proletarian 
socialism. 

After all, in the paragraph above, 
substitute for the firefighter capitalist 


state the working class organised as 
the state power. Such a state based 
on extreme democracy, closely 
coordinating with other similar 
states across the globe, that radically 
reorganises power generation, industry, 
agriculture, transport and housing; 
a state that reduces greenhouse gas 
emissions to net zero and then below; 
a state that subordinates production to 
need. Then it 1s clear that such a state 
is nothing more than capitalist climate 
socialism that really does benefit the 
whole of humanity - and therefore 
represents the negation of capitalism 
and the first step towards a classless, 
moneyless, stateless and ecologically 
sustainable communism. @ 
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Secret world of the elite 


Access capitalism and mammoth corruption have been laid bare by the Pandora papers, writes Danny Hammill 


ver the last week we have 
O had our minds boggled by the 

strangely fascinating Pandora 
papers. This is a stupendous leak of 
almost 11.9 million documents and 
files - comprising 2.9 terabytes of data 
- exposing the offshore accounts and 
extraordinarily shady dealings of 35 
world leaders, including current and 
former presidents, prime ministers 
and heads of state, as well as more 
than 100 billionaires, celebrities and 
business leaders. Must be one hell of 
a USB stick. 

The data was obtained by the 
Washington DC-based International 
Consortium of Investigative 
Journalists, involving more than 
600 journalists from 117 countries, 
who examined 14 financial service 
companies in various states, such as 
Panama, Switzerland and the United 
Arab Emirates. In the UK, the BBC’s 
Panorama team and The Guardian 
have led the investigation - mainly 
into UK property held overseas 
(much of it anonymously), believed 
to be worth more than £170 billion. A 
lot of this work was cross-referencing 
UK Land Registry data on properties 
directly held offshore with leaked 
files in the Pandora papers that 
contain the names of the ultimate 
beneficial owners (UBOs) - in other 
words, the people in actual control 
of hundreds of offshore companies. 
UK-based property buyers are 
legally required to be identified via 
the Land Registry and Companies 
House, but a loophole means that 
those wealthy enough to hire the 
very best lawyers, accountants and 
corporate providers - the créme de la 
creme - can create offshore entities 
that hide their ownership from public 
view. 

Marvellously, the ICIJ has 
surpassed its previously issued 
Pandora Papers released in 2016, 
which had 11.5 million confidential 
documents (unsurprisingly, it says 
it is not identifying its sources 
for the documents). After reading 
various reports and quickly using 
the calculator, you can reasonably 
estimate that up to $32 trillion may 
be hidden from the authorities - 
excluding ‘non-monetary’ valuables, 
such as real estate, art and jewellery. 
Yet the Tories are still cutting 
universal credit and raising national 
insurance contributions. 

Of course, on one level this is just 
how we expect corrupt bourgeois 
politicians (especially Tory ones) 
and the ultra-wealthy to behave. 
Hence the world-weary headline on 
the satirical website, NewsThump: 
“Pandora papers reveal that bears 
shit in the woods” (October 4). Yes, 
in that sense, it is hardly a revelation 
that the filthy rich will use almost 
any means necessary to stay filthy 
rich or become even filthier. What 
do you expect? But the sheer level 
of detail in the Pandora papers gives 
you an intimate - and invaluable - 
glimpse into the monied world of 
the capitalist elite and their friends 
with extremely deep pockets, where 
everything is for sale and nothing 
is sacred. Where taxes are for little 
people, as is the law - except when it 
works to their benefit, which it does 
more often than not. 


Donors 
As it happens, King Abdullah 
II of Jordan is one of the main 
figures named in the papers. The 
documents show he has invested 
over $100 million in property across 
the UK and the US, including houses 
in Washington DC and London. 
Other alleged culprits (sorry, 





It’s one law for us, another for them 


entrepreneurs) mentioned are the 
Colombian singer, Shakira - who 
was incorporating new offshore 
entities, while going on trial for tax 
evasion; the German model, Claudia 
Schiffer; Indian cricket player and 
team leader, Sachin Tendulkar; 
Alexandre Cazes, the founder of the 
dark website AlphaBay, often used 
to purchase illegal products; several 
family members of Pakistan’s top 
generals; and the CEO of Channel 
One Russia, Konstantin Ernst. Elton 
John, Ringo Starr, Miguel Bose, Pep 
Guardiola and Julio Iglesias are also 
named. 

The papers reveal too how an 
office block owned by Azerbaijan’s 
ruling Aliyev family was sold to 
the Crown Estate, belonging to 
the naturally incorruptible British 
monarch as a corporation sole - 
making it in theory “the sovereign’s 
public estate”, which is_ neither 
government property nor part of 
the monarch’s private estate - a 
weird legal fiction.'! Anyway, the 
Aliyevs netted a £31 million profit 
out of that particular transaction. 
Getting even closer to home 
perhaps, a UK company controlled 
by Cherie Blair was shown to have 
acquired a £6.45 million property in 
London by purchasing Romanstone 
International Limited - a British 
Virgin Islands company. Had the 
property been acquired directly, then 
£312,000 would have been payable 
in stamp duty. Hey, stop being 
puritanical - a bit of extra money is 
always handy. 

Needless to say, the offshore 
company owners exposed by the 
leaked data come from’ every 
continent, with 78 ~~ different 
nationalities represented. Around 
10% are Nigerian, about 7% come 
from India. and around 5% are 
Russian citizens. But more than a 
quarter - by far the biggest group - 
are British, suggesting the offshore 
company structure is widely used 
by UK citizens seeking to own 
properties via tax havens. In fact, 
the UK as a whole is the money- 
laundering and tax-avoidance capital 
of the world - something else to be 
proud of. 

When it comes to the Pandora 
papers having an immediate impact 
on British politics, or at least what 
should have an impact and alarm 
the Conservative Party, then it has 
to be the discoveries about the 
Kenyan-born corporate lawyer-cum- 
businessman, Mohamed Amersi, and 
the former Russian oil executive, 
Victor Fedotov. The former, together 
with his partner, has donated more 
than £750,000 to the Tories since 
2018, including £10,000 to Boris 
Johnson’s leadership bid. Yet the 
papers show that the 61-year-old 
Amersi was heavily involved in 


one of Europe’s biggest corruption 
scandals, when he worked as a 
consultant between 2007 and 2013 
for the Swedish telecoms company, 
Telia. Amersi in 2010 helped to 
organise a $220 million payment to 
a secretive offshore company that 
was controlled by Gulnara Karimova 
- the daughter of the then president 
of Uzbekistan - and the payment 
was described by the US authorities 
as a “$220 million bribe”. Telia was 
later fined $965 million following an 
American prosecution. 

Mohamed Amersi became semi- 
famous in July for his comments 
about “access capitalism’, saying 
about major Tory donors like himself: 
“You get access, you get invitations, 
you get privileged relationships, if 
you are part of the setup” - which 
most people would regard as a 
simple statement of fact. But his 
remarks were particularly awkward 
for the Tories, as he was actually 
describing the approach of the 
party’s co-chair, Ben Elliot, nephew 
of Camilla, Duchess of Cornwall and 
personal friend of the prime minister. 
Elliot co-owns the Quintessentially 
Group - the luxury lifestyle company 
with a 24-hour global concierge 
service in London. After he became 
leader, Boris Johnson made Elliot 
his fundraiser-in-chief - he raised 
£37 million for the party’s 2019 
general election campaign. 

As a member of the party’s 
secretive “‘Leader’s Group’ of donors, 
Amersi has secured frequent access 
to ministers - claiming that Elliot 
also arranged for him to meet Prince 
Charles after years of ‘subscription 
payments’.* Well, you’ve got to get 
your money’s worth, haven’t you? 
Apparently, it costs £50,000 a year 
to join the club and there is even an 
‘Advisory Board’ for donors who 
give more than £250,000 - which 
allows them to meet the prime 
minister with no civil servants and no 
notes. Obviously cheap at the price. 
Amersi also seems keen to influence 
the party’s foreign policy, setting up 
a new group called Conservative 
Friends of the Middle East and North 
Africa. 

Then we have Viktor Fedotov, a 
reclusive executive with a mansion 
in Hampshire. He is_ currently 
seeking permission from __ the 
government to build a controversial, 
£1.2 billion electricity interconnector 
between France and the UK, which 
the business’ secretary, Kwasi 
Kwarteng, is due to rule on within 
weeks. Fedotov’s company, Aquind, 
together with a related firm, Offshore 
Group Newcastle, have made 
generous donations to 34 Tory MPs - 
almost one in 10 of the parliamentary 
party. Alexander Temerko, a co- 
owner of Aquind, who just happens 
to be a friend of Boris Johnson, has 


together with the company donated 
£1.1 million to the Conservatives. 
Fedotov himself seems to have 
benefited handsomely from a 
massive $4 billion fraud operation 
in Russia in his capacity as a secret 
owner of a company called VNIIST. 

For the likes of Amersi and 
Fedotov there appear to be magic 
money trees everywhere, though 
doubtlessly they will tell you that 
they have worked hard for their 
money and are innocent of all 
wrongdoing. 


Concerning 

Rather pathetically, the Labour Party 
has called upon the Tories to hand 
back the money given to them by 
Mohamed Amersi. Labour’s chair, 
Anneliese Dodds, said it was “really 
concerning” that the Conservative 
Party had accepted hundreds of 
thousands of pounds from the 
businessman - going on to say 
that the Tories should “come clean 
about who else is getting exclusive 
access to the prime minister and the 
chancellor in return for cash”. Dodds 
could be waiting a very long time 
indeed for such a moment, though 
why on earth you would want to 
give back nearly a million pounds 
to an already fantastically wealthy 
capitalist remains a bit of a mystery. 
Why not put the money to better use? 


Predictably, Boris Johnson - 
pretending to be angry - told reporters 
that all these donations are “vetted in 
the normal way” in accordance with 
rules that were set up under a Labour 
government, which is undoubtedly 
true. But it just shows that there is 
a big problem with the rules, which 
are pitifully inadequate and unable to 
counteract the corrupting influence 
of big money. As for Rishi Sunak, 
the chancellor, he declared that 
the Conservatives had used “due 
diligence” when it came to Tory 
donors and also promised that the tax 
authorities would look at the wider 
Pandora papers leak for evidence 
of criminality - whilst denying 
that London’s financial centre was 
a “source of shame’. Perish the 
thought. This would seem to make 
any investigation pointless, as the 
government has already made its 
mind up: nothing untoward here, no 
dodgy money, so please move on to 
something more important. 

Dodds has also written to the 
Tory co-chair and buffoon, Oliver 
Dowden, saying it was “particularly 
conceming” that so many Tory MPs 
were receiving money from Viktor 
Fedotov, an “oligarch linked to an 
alleged corruption scandal at the 
heart of Vladimir Putin’s Russia’. Ina 
series of questions, she asked: ““What 
did the 34 Conservative MPs do with 
the money they received from Mr 
Fedotov’s companies? Can you be 
certain there is no link to the pursuit 
of Agquind’s business interests?” 
Dodds also called on Dowden to 
publish the list of all those who sit 
on donor groups paying £50,000 or 
£250,000 a year for different levels 
of access to the prime minister and 
his cabinet - as secretive cash for 
access 1s “deeply worrying, both for 
the sake of our democracy and for 
our national security”. 

Dodds’ patriotic concerns are 
straight out of the Keir Starmer song 
book, of course! @ 


Notes 


1. wikipedia.org/wiki/Crown_ Estate. 
2. mirror.co.uk/news/politics/billionaires-pay- 
dine-boris-johnson-25 144232. 


You did it! 


n a brilliant last day for 
September’s fighting fund, the 
Weekly Worker received no less 
than £215, which sent us soaring 
past our £2,000 monthly target! 
As I reported last week, we still 
needed £179 to get there in just 
24 hours, but several comrades 
helped us out, taking our total 
for September up to £2,036. Two 
who came up with last-minute 
bank transfers were comrades 


MM and MD, who both donated 
£20, while LC used PayPal to 
get us his £50. Then there were 
two end-of-the-month standing 
orders - MW’s quarterly payment 
of £15 and VP’s monthly tenner. 

Finally, in a stroke of luck, 


the Weekly Worker received 
two cheques on September 30 
exactly, which were enough to 
see us over the line with hours 
to spare. Comrade CG wrote 
one for £60, despite the fact 
that his monthly standing order 
was due a couple of days later 
(see below). The other cheque 
was from comrade RG, who 
added £40 to his £60 annual 








subscription. Thanks to every 
one of you! 

But can we keep it up in 
October? Well, we had the usual 
standing orders that come our way 
at the beginning of every month - 
including from CG (mentioned 
above), who donated his usual 
£30. Other SOs were from AC 
(£60), FK (£35), SJ and II (£20 
each), MT (£15), TM (£12), MM 
(£11), AN, DI and YM (£10 each), 
BG (£7) and PBS (£5). Finally, 
comrade MH from Germany 
made his usual monthly PayPal 
donation of £10, which he pays in 
addition to his subscription. 

All in all, our running total 
for October now stands at £255 
after six days. Not bad, but a little 
behind the going rate if we’re 
going to smash through that £2K 
barrier once again. Feel free to 
help us! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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ECONOMICS 





Marxist monetary theory 


It is profit, not government spending, that drives capitalist investment, writes Michael Roberts 


ill Mitchell - a professor in 
34 economics and director of the 

Centre of Full Employment and 
Equity, at the University of Newcastle, 
NSW, Australia - is one of the world’s 
leading exponents of what is called 
Modern Monetary Theory. 

MMT has gained traction in the 
labour movement in recent years 
on the grounds that it provides 
powerful new arguments to refute 
the claims of mainstream economics 
that governments need to balance 
their books: ie, keep spending in 
line with tax revenues and not allow 
government debt to spiral. In order to 
balance the books, so the mainstream 
argument goes, government spending 
must be cut, taxes raised and debt 
levels reduced, even if that means 
more poverty and worse public 
services. 

However, MMT is supposed to offer 
the answers to the Austerians, both 
theoretically and in alternative policies 
and Mitchell, among other MMT 
supporters, has tirelessly campaigned 
for the adoption of MMT measures 
in the labour movement as the key 
answer to ending unemployment and 
austerity. ' 

I have spent much ink on my blog 
and in papers discussing and debating 
the merits of MMT as the answer 
to capitalist policies of austerity 
and unemployment.* In my humble 
opinion, it falls short of achieving 
its claims and objectives because 
it ignores the social structure of a 
capitalist economy and argues that 
the recognition and manipulation of 
the monetary system can solve the 
problems without ending capitalism 
itself. 

At a recent fringe meeting at 
the Labour Party conference, I was 
invited to debate the merits of MMT 
with professor Mitchell, who was 
contributing via Zoom from Australia. 
Shortly after the debate, he posted the 
following on his blog: 


I gave a talk at the Resist event in 
Brighton UK last Sunday evening. 
On the panel was a person who 
dismissed Modern Monetary 
Theory (MMT) as irrelevant to the 
real challenges that arose under 
capitalism and he invoked Marx a 
lot. It was not a very illuminating 
interchange, because not only did 
he misrepresent what MMT was, 
but, in my view, he also seemed 
to think that we could extrapolate 
Marx’s scant ideas of money 
directly into the situation faced by 
nations today.* 


In his posts, professor Mitchell seeks 
to dismiss my arguments that MMT 
does not take us very far in explaining 
the nature of a capitalist economy or 
providing decisive economic policies 
that will help labour. He thinks that I 
have not only “misunderstood MMT”’, 
but also have “a scant understanding 
of Marx’s monetary theory”. He says 
Marx would never have agreed that 
government spending could not end 
unemployment or that capitalists 
would not increase production and 
employment if government spending 
orders came in. 

In the debate I said that Marx 
attacked the idea that, just by 
manipulating money, governments 
could solve unemployment and 
poverty. This was the view of Pierre 
Proudhon, the leading socialist of the 
mid-19th century. Marx responded: 


Can the existing relations of 
production and the relations of 
distribution which correspond to 
them be revolutionised by a change 


in the mstrument of circulation, 
in the organisation of circulation? 
Further question: Can such a 
transformation of circulation be 
undertaken without touching the 
existing relations of production 
and the social relations which rest 
on them?* 


Out of date? 


In his post, Mitchell refers to professor 
Duncan Foley (at least he gets 
named!), who asserts that, for Marx, 


... the movement of commodities 
is largely determined outside 
the monetary sphere, and_ that 
movements of money in most 
cases are determined by those 
commodity movements The 
theoretical question then arises 
as to which is the determining 
factor. Does the movement of 
money determine the movement 
of commodities or the movement 
of commodities determine the 
movement of money? 


Mitchell rejects Foley’s approach to 
money and reckons that Marx is out 
of date with this critique of Proudhon 
because back then money was gold or 
backed by gold, which meant its value 
was anchored to the production cost 
of gold mining. Now, in the modern 
world of ‘fiat currencies’, the state 
can create money that is not tied to the 
value or price of gold and therefore 
the state can increase the amount of 
money at will. 

I do not agree that this makes 
Marx out of date. Fiat money does not 
change the role or nature of money 
in a capitalist economy - its value is 
still tied to the labour time taken in 
capitalist accumulation. Commodity 
money (gold) contains value, while 
non-commodity money represents/ 
reflects value, and because of this 
both can measure the value of any 
other commodities and express it in 
price form. Modern states are clearly 
crucial to the reproduction of money 
and the system in which it circulates. 
But their power over money is quite 
limited - the state mint can print any 
numbers on its bills and coins, or the 
central bank add any number of digits 
to the government’s bank account, 
but that cannot decide what those 
numbers refer to. That is determined 
in countless price-setting decisions 
by mainly private firms, reacting 
strategically to the structure of costs 
and demand they face, in competition 
with other firms. 

MMT supporters in effect reckon 
that any reduction in private-sector 
investment can be replaced or added 
to by government investment ‘paid 
for’ by the creation of money out of 
thin air. But this money will lose its 
value (ie, purchasing power) if it 
does not bear any relation to value 
created by the productive sectors of 
the capitalist economy, which still 
dominate the economy. Instead, the 
result will be rising prices and/ 
or falling profitability that will 
eventually choke off production 
in the private sector. Unless 
MMT proponents are then 
prepared to move to a Marxist 
policy conclusion - namely the 
appropriation of the finance sector 
and the ‘commanding heights’ of 
the productive sector through public 
ownership and a plan of production, 
thus curbing or ending the law 
of value in the economy - the 
policy of government spending 
through unlimited money 
creation will fail. 

As far as I can tell, MMT 
exponents studiously avoid and 


ignore such a policy conclusion 
- perhaps because like Proudhon 
they misunderstand the reality of 
capitalism, preferring ‘tricks of 
circulation’; or perhaps because 
they actually oppose the abolition 
of the capitalist mode of production 
(indeed, that is the view of most MMT 
exponents, although not professor 
Mitchell). 

Mitchell goes on to highlight 
something in one of my blog posts 
on MMT. I had a plotted figure that 
shows there is no inverse correlation 
between increased government 
spending and unemployment.® On 
the contrary, among OECD countries, 
the higher the level of government 
spending, the higher unemployment! 

Mitchell now applied his 
superior understanding of statistics 
to this result: “In Statistics 101 or 
Econometrics 101, one of the first 
things students learn is to be careful 
in attributing causality. Correlation 
is not causality.” Yes, this correlation 
does not prove causation. Indeed, 
that is what I conclude in the post: 
namely that there must be other 
reasons than the amount of state 
spending to explain unemployment 
rates. What drives unemployment 
rates in a capitalist economy is the rate 
of investment and employment made 
by the capitalist sector. When there is 
a Slump in investment and people are 
laid off to join what Marx called “the 
reserve army of labour’, government 
spending rises, as benefit spending 
increases. Having said that, there 
is no evidence that unemployment 
falls when government spending 
rises, because there are much more 
compelling causes. 

In his second post, Mitchell claims 
that he can show “how nonsensical it 
is to claim that capitalist firms will not 
expand production if they have idle 
capacity and can increase profits by 
responding to increased sales orders”’.’ 
And that “the government sector 1s 
not bound by the so-called dynamics 
of private capital accumulation and 
under certain conditions can typically 
command productive resources 
from the non-government sector 
through increased spending without 
introducing inflationary pressures’’. 

He takes us through a short course 
on the history of crisis theory, from the 
views of Say and Ricardo that general 
overproduction was impossible, to 
the underconsumption theories of 
Sismondi, Luxemburg and _ others. 
And then he says: “Marx considered 
the accumulation process would lead 
to an excessive build-up of capital 
which would suppress the rate of 
profit and it was this dynamic that 


Professor Bill Mitchell: 
first fix money supply 























generated the crisis.” Well, yes, that 
was Marx’s theory of crises, more or 
less mn a nutshell. 

Having said this, however, Mitchell 
quickly takes a step back: 


But we need to be careful in 
unpicking the logic here. Yes, 
the owners of capital control 
production and employment and 
their expectations of future returns 
dictate the rate at which the capital 
stock accumulates over time. But 
equally, when considering the 
causes of crises, we cannot avoid 
focusing on the realisation issue, 
because it was through market 
exchange that capitalists were able 
to realise the surplus value they 
had expropriated in the production 
process by exploiting their workers 
into the monetary form of profit. 


Mitchell then claims Marx for his 
own theory of crises: “As we move 
through history, the scholars that 
followed Marx clearly understood 
that effective demand was a causal 
factor in determining unemployment 
and recession.” So there we have it. 
Forget Marx’s profitability theory 
as the driver of accumulation and 
thus investment demand. Let’s revert 
to the same position as orthodox 
Keynesians: that crises are due to a 
lack of ‘effective demand’. 


Contradictions 


Now I have spent much time 
showing that the Keynesian-Mitchell 
theory of lack of effective demand 
is an inadequate explanation of 
regular and recurring crises in 
capitalist production.’ But here let 
me mention just one point. Why 
does capitalist production seem to 
have enough effective demand for 
years or even a decade, and then 
suddenly investment and production 
collapse, unemployment rockets 
and there is then a ‘lack of effective 
demand’? MMT has no answer to 
this question. The answer lies in the 
contradictions within the capitalist 
mode of production: specifically in 
the tendency for the profitability of 
capital to fall over time and eventually 
lead to a fall in total profits and 
value creation. Then investment 
demand collapses, leading to a lack 
of aggregate demand, so that capitalist 
production cannot be ‘realised’. This 
is the causal sequence in crises. 

Mitchell invokes the  post- 
Keynesian arguments of Michat 
Kalecki to justify his view that it is 
ageregate demand that drives sales, 
production and profits. He states that 
“to offset any tendency for the rate of 
profit on the expanded capital stock to 
fall and thus offset the possibility of a 
crisis”, Kalecki wrote: “... if effective 
demand adequate to secure full 
employment is created by stimulating 
private investment, the devices which 
we use for it must cumulatively 
increase to offset the influence of the 
falling rate of profit.” 

Talking again of correlation, 
identities and causation, there is 
the Kalecki identity (investment = 
profits); and there is the correlation 
(investment moves with profits); 
but which is the causal direction?’ 
Kalecki argues that investment drives 
profits, but this is back to front. In 
my view, Marx correctly argued that 
in a capitalist economy profits drive 
investment, not vice versa, as Kalecki 
argues. Profits call the tune, not 
investment or consumption. 
That is why _ boosting 
government spending, 
either by _ traditional 
borrowing methods or 


by ‘printing money’ will not guarantee 
expansion of employment or faster 
growth. 

With government investment 
averaging just 2%-3% of GDP in 
most major economies and capitalist 
investment averaging 15%-20%, 
it is going to take a huge jump in 
government spending to replace 
capitalist investment - indeed to the 
point of ending the dominance of 
capitalist investment entirely. 

But is there any empirical proof 
that profits drive investment and it 
is not the ‘lack of effective demand’ 
that leads to slumps? Yes, there is. 
Let me just cite one study by José 
Tapia: Investment, profits and crises: 
theories and evidence, chapter 3.'° Is 
there any empirical evidence showing 
that increased government spending 
has little or no effect on boosting 
‘ageregate demand’? Again, José 
Tapia has done the stats.'' These are 
not correlations, but applied causal 
analysis. 

Tapia finds that “overall these 
results seem quite inconsistent with 
the hypothesis that an increase in 
government spending will pump- 
prime the economy by raising private 
investment”. So that “the Keynesian 
view ... 1S also inconsistent with 
the finding that the net effect of 
lagged government expending on 
private investment is rather null or 
even significantly negative in recent 
decades”. 

Professor Mitchell is convinced 
that “capitalist firms will respond to 
increased sales demand by producing 
goods and services. If they think the 
demand is stable, they will invest and 
build productive capacity if they are 
currently at full capacity.” But, just in 
case, “if they decide for any reason 
not to respond, then the government 
can always employ and produce 
itself’. So we have a sort of two-stage 
policy: first we must break with the 
policies of austerity coming from 
the mainstream by adopting MMT 
policies; and afterwards, because it 
is a separate issue, we must look at 
changing the social structure as good 
socialists. 

I take this to mean that in applying 
MMT to government policies, we 
can ignore (for now) the continuance 
of fossil fuel production, big pharma 
control on health, the reckless greed of 
capitalist banking, the dominance of 
the tech and media monopolies. These 
niceties of capitalism are irrelevant to 
the aims of MMT, which has nothing 
to say on these economic formations. 
But precisely because MMT ignores 
that very social structure, its pursuit 
of achieving full employment through 
the ‘tricks of circulation’ of money 
will fail @ 


Michael Roberts blogs at 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com 


Notes 

1. See, for example: bilbo.economicoutlook. 
net/blog/?p=48426. 

2. Eg: digitalcommons.fiu.edu/ 
cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article 
=1133&context=classracecorporatepower. 
3. bilbo.economicoutlook.net/blog/?p=484 10. 
4. www.marxists.org/archive/marx/ 
works/1857/grundrisse/ch02.htm. 

5. Quoted in: bilbo.economicoutlook.net/ 
blog/?p=48410. 

6. thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2019/02/03/mmt-2-the-tricks-of- 
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Oldest of written constitutions still in operation 





Tudor, Whig or what? 


No ultimate source of sovereignty: Daniel Lazare takes issue with Mike Macnairr on the nature of the US constitution 


the January 6 Capitol Hill uprising 

to an incident that occurred nearly 
four centuries earlier, when Charles I 
sent 400 troops to arrest five rebels 
in the House of Commons, thereby 
touching off the English Civil War. 
As I put it, 


: nan article last winter, I compared 


The comparison is important, 
because America, in a Sense, 1S 
still stuck in the 17th century. 
Indeed, the conservative political 
theorist, Samuel P Huntington, 
argued in the 1960s that America 
was a Tudor polity founded by 
Puritans, who were appalled 
by Stuart absolutism and who 
longed for the good old days of 
Elizabeth I - the English Deborah 
who had sunk the Spanish 
Catholic Armada in 1587. Tudor 
devotion to England’s ‘organic’ 
constitution, Huntington noted, 
was quite genuine. Despite his 
brutality, for example, Henry 
VUI was a master politician, 
a proto-LBJ, who was adept 
at manipulating the complex 
power structure of the day and 
making it do his bidding. His 
daughter, Elizabeth, was also a 
skilled practitioner. For Puritans, 
constitutional complexity was a 
source of strength. The Stuarts’ 
great sin, in their view, was not 
only their crypto-Catholicism, 
but their disregard for traditional 
constitutional constraints, which 
could only end in national defeat.' 


The argument turns out to have 
triggered a minor controversy. 
Bradley Mayer weighed in two weeks 
later with the view that the evidence 
“points to a Whig, and not a Tudor, 
polity”. Jim Creegan dismissed 
as politically irrelevant the entire 
“arcane discussion of the separation 
of powers under the Tudors, and the 
attachment of the pilgrim fathers 
- who landed in Massachusetts in 
1620 - to Elizabethan state forms”’.° 


And now Mike Macnair has used 
the debate as a springboard for a 
five-part series surveying the rise of 
modern constitutionalism from the 
city-states of medieval Italy to 17th 
century England and Holland and 
the growth of American influence 
after 1945. But his jumping-off point 
is the premise that I am wrong and 
that “Bradley Meyer is entirely right 
to say that the US constitution was a 
transfer of Whig political ideas, not 
of Tudor ones” (original emphasis).* 

All of which leads to two 
questions: 

(1) Is the United States a Tudor or 
Whig polity, neither or both? 
(2) What relevance, if any, does this 
have to 21st century politics? 


English ‘greatness’ 


Let us start with the first question. For 
a New World, America by this point 
is getting rather long in the tooth. 
Columbus ‘discovered’ it in the late 
middle ages, while Portuguese and 
English fishermen likely visited 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
even earlier. The Virginia Company 
established its Jamestown colony in 
1607, the Pilgrims landed in 1620, 
while the main body of Puritans 
began arriving in Massachusetts 
in 1628, which is to say more than 
a dozen years prior to the titanic 
events of the 1640s that launched 
England on the road to political 
modernisation. 

The United States, now in the 
middle of its third century, is the 
oldest major republic on earth, while 
the constitution of 1787 is the oldest 
written plan of government. The 
Italian constitution, by comparison, 
dates from 1947, the German from 
1949, the French from 1958, and the 
Russian from December 1993. 

Given that the US constitution 
is all but impossible to change, the 
effect is to anchor the United States in 
the past in ways that other countries 
find difficult to comprehend. Do 
British politics revolve around fine 


points of interpretation concerning 
the Magna Carta? Obviously not. 
But US politics do, as the endless 
culture wars over the first and second 
amendment attest. Such statutes may 
date from the late 18th century, but, 
as far as Americans are concerned, it 
is as 1f they were written yesterday. 

All of which’ gives new 
meaning to the phrase, ‘American 
exceptionalism’: not a country that 
is exceptionally brave, moral or just, 
but one that is exceptionally attached 
to legal principles predating the rise 
of modern industrial capitalism. 

But that is just the beginning. 
Since the 1920s, scholars zeroing in 
on the constitution’s long prehistory 
have concluded that the document 
was backward-looking even by 18th 
century standards. The American 
historian, Charles Mcllwain, 
whom Macnair cites in his opening 
article, wrote in 1923 that American 
“patriots” based themselves on an 
“older interpretation of the English 
constitution, continuing in America, 
but superseded after 1689, if not 
1649, in England’. The historian, 
Robert R Palmer, wrote in 1964 
that the new American system of 
government 


announced some new ideas that 
had proved exciting in Europe, 
and it was already modern in 
its lack of feudal, dynastic and 
churchly attachments; but in 
some ways it was actually old- 
fashioned, having shared less than 
Europe in the scientific, literary, 
capitalistic, governmental and 
bureaucratic development of the 
preceding 200 years. American 
English, with its neologisms and 
its archaisms, was characteristic 
of the state of society.° 


Huntington argued four years later in 
Political order in changing societies 
that the constitution’s true roots were 
actually earlier - not in the Stuart 
period, in which colonisation began, 


but in the Tudor era that ended in 
1603. His reasoning was simple. 
Much like American liberals longing 
for John F Kennedy and ‘Camelot’, 
Puritans fleeing the Catholic- 
absolutist Stuarts longed for the 
golden age of Elizabeth I - the last 
of the Tudors, whom they identified 
with not only the strong and sturdy 
Protestantism that had defeated the 
Spanish, but traditional constitutional 
arrangements that distributed power 
among a broad array of institutions: 
not just parliament and the crown, 
but the church, the municipal 
corporations, the Inns of Court, etc. 
All were autonomous, all were keenly 
jealous of their ancient liberties, and 
all had arisen out of the misty depths 
of English history. It was this time- 
honoured sense of pluralism and 
balance, they believed, that was the 
source of English greatness. Take it 
away, and the country would sink 
into French-style decadence and 
oppression. 

So Huntington argued - quite 
rightly in my opinion. But, what is 
more, everything about the Puritan 
experience in the New World seemed 
to confirm their initial diagnosis. 
Life in Massachusetts Bay was 
sturdy, rustic and religious. Famers 
were forbidden to live more than 
a mile from a church, towns were 
self-governing and soon all sides 
found themselves jostling for power 
with royal governors. Throughout 
New England, colonial politics 
thus revolved around the question 
of core versus periphery, of central 
authority versus local control, with 
the Americans arguing in  neo- 
Tudor terms that pluralism, balance 
and local autonomy were the key 
to success. The political patterns 
of the late 16th century replicated 
themselves in a new setting, as 
colonisation spread. 

Macnair takes issue with 
Huntington on a number of grounds. 
He says he overstates the “claim 
that constituency-localism was 


replaced by representation of the 
nation as a whole after the 17th 
century revolution”. He complains 
that he accepts uncritically the 
Puritan image of Good Queen Bess 
despite her “arbitrary imprisonment 
of troublesome parliamentarians 
and others; her prerogative Court of 
High Commission, and with it the 
major role of bishops in governance 
under her regime ... her vigorous 
use of Star Chamber; her judges’ 
imprisonment of juries who found 
verdicts the wrong way.” 

Perhaps. But the UK today is one 
of the most centralised countries on 
earth, while its transatlantic cousin, 
with its 50 states and 90,000 local 
governments - all autonomous and 
all infinitely jealous of their ancient 
constitutional rights - is a case of neo- 
Tudor pluralism run amok.’ While 
it is unclear whether Huntington or 
the Puritans are guilty of burnishing 
Elizabeth’s image, the fact remains 
that the Puritans overlooked her 
shortcomings in the heat of the battle 
against the Stuarts in the same way 
that American liberals overlooked 
JFK’s misdeeds in subsequent years 
as well: ie, his escalation of the 
Vietnam War, his decision to bug 
Martin Luther King, his attempts to 
assassinate Fidel Castro, etc. What 
matters is not whether Elizabeth 
really was the English Deborah 
rallying the Israelites to battle (cf 
Judges, 4-5), but whether Puritans 
thought of her in that way and how 
they acted in response. 


Sovereignty 
Macnair also takes issue with 
Huntington’s argument that the 


modern concept of _ political 
sovereignty passed America by, 
because it did not enter the English 
thought-world until after colonisation 
began. Not so, he says: 


The idea of the necessity of 
sovereignty is not an innovation 
in Jean Bodin (c1530-96), as 
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Huntington argues (pp100-01), 
but a reinterpretation of claims 
about the nature of law and 
government made by the late 
Roman emperors and ‘theorised’ 
by Augustine of Hippo (354-430); 
the idea of sovereign legislation as 
a fundamental source of authority 
was already part of English legal 
ideas 1n the 1400s ... 


But surely comrade Macnair 
understands the difference between 
the limited theological conception 
that Augustine advanced and 
the systematic, secular version 
developed by Bodin and Thomas 
Hobbes - one in opposition to the 
French wars of religion of 1562-98 
and the other in response to English 
events of the 1640s. 

This is important, because the 
concept of sovereignty - the idea 
that all societies require a supreme 
authority whose job is to judge 
without being judged in return - is 
essential to any understanding of 
the American predicament today. 
As Henry Adams explained not long 
after the US Civil War, 


Supreme, irresistible authority 
must exist somewhere in every 
government - [this] was the 
European belief ... America, on 
the other hand, asserted that the 
principle was not true; that no such 
supreme authority need exist in a 
government; that in the American 
government none such should 
be allowed to exist, because 
absolute power in any form was 
inconsistent with freedom, and 
that the new government should 
start from the idea that the public 
liberties depended upon denying 
uncontrollable authority in the 
political system 1n its part or in its 
whole.*® 


Where England advanced towards a 
theory of sovereignty, as vested in the 
crown-in-parliament, America went 
veering off in the opposite direction. 
The upshot is the great American 
leaderless mob - one that is more 
cacophonous, the more ‘democratic’ 
it grows. If Congress, the White 
House, and the courts are forever 
pointing the finger at one another, it 
is because the complete absence of 
any coherent concept of sovereignty 
means that no-one is ultimately in 
charge or ultimately responsible and 
that everyone is therefore free to 
blame everyone else ad infinitum. 
Americans are unable to criticise 
the constitution because they have 
no control over the document. And, 
since that is the way the tribal elders 
known as the ‘founding fathers’ 
wanted it to be, that is the way it 
should be (or so they tell themselves, 
as society goes careening downhill). 

It is a form of ‘nomocratic’ law- 
worship going back to Moses and 
Lycurgus. But Macnair’s big mistake 
as far as this discussion goes is not 
only getting Huntington wrong, but 
getting the question of Tudor versus 
Whig wrong as well. He assumes 
that it is an either-or proposition, that 
America must be one or the other, but 
definitely not both. But the historical 
process shows the opposite. 

No-one is saying, for example, 
that the colonies were immured 
against all outside influences. On 
the contrary, they were caught up in 
the same political controversies as 
the rest of the transatlantic British 
federation. If the Old Whig party had 
a big impact beginning in the 1720s, 
it 1s because ‘Country’ ideas about 
checks and balances and separation 
of powers seemed to confirm all that 
colonists already knew - which is 
that they needed their own policies 
and institutions and that the centre 
needed to back off and give them 
room. But in no sense was this at 
odds with the neo-Tudor thesis. 
On the contrary, neo-Tudorism 


provided colonists with the rough 
constitutional outlines that the more 
developed ideology of the Country 
party then endeavoured to fill. Old 
Whig ideas confirmed that the old 
Tudor ideas were as valid as ever 
and that Americans were right to 
defend their local freedoms against 
encroaching ‘tyranny’. 

Indeed, this is how the Old Whigs 
saw it as well. Like the Puritans, the 
Country polemicist, John Trenchard, 
was also a fan of Good Queen Bess, 
writing in 1697 that the golden 
age of English patriotism ended 
when “in the year 1603 died Queen 
Elizabeth and with her all the virtues 
of the Plantagenets and the Tudors”’.’ 
Neo-Tudor and Old Whig ideologies 
were thus complementary rather 
than antagonistic. This is why I was 
careful to specify last January: 


The upshot in 1787 was a US 
constitution that took Tudor-style 
pluralism and updated it with 
various 18th century add-ons: 
John Trenchard’s and Thomas 
Gordon’s writing about checks 
and balances in Cato’ letters, 
which were required reading 
in the colonies in the 1720s; 
Viscount Bolingbroke’s 1749 
pamphlet, ‘The idea of the patriot 
king’, which laid the theoretical 
basis for the US _ presidency; 
Baron de Montesquieu’s Spirit of 
the law, which was also a key text 
of the day; and so forth. 


It was this ideology - born in the 
late 1500s and early 1600s, and 
then fleshed out over the ensuing 
century and a half - that an ironclad 
constitution then locked in place. 
William Howard Taft, the rotund 
Ohio lawyer who served as president 
from 1909-1913, once observed 
that the US is “really the most 
conservative country in the world”. 
That is a bit of an exaggeration, 
since Japan in many respects is even 
worse. But it is close enough, and this 
centuries-long formative experience 
provides much of the reason why. 


Relevance 


And now on to question 2: what 
relevance, if any, does this have to 
contemporary politics? 

Macnair makes a number of 
important points in the course of his 
five-part survey. He correctly argues 
that the craze for written constitutions 
arose not in response to the “hybrid 
warfare” on land and sea that saddled 
European powers with growing costs, 
as Linda Colley contends in The gun, 
the ship and the pen (2021). Rather, 
it was the great revolutionary wave 
that began in America in the 1760s 
and then moved on to France, Italy, 
Holland and Haiti. As new nations 
took shape, politicians suddenly felt 
the need to justify the ways of man to 
man by specifying what government 
was for, what it was supposed to do, 
and how it would be organised. 

Macnair’s observation that a 
rising bourgeoisie felt a class need to 
restructure politics in its own image 
is entirely valid: “The problem 1s 
then to disrupt the pattern of official 
loyalty to the state, that is loyalty 
to the old order and create a new 
form of loyalty that will serve as 
loyalty to the new rising class: a new 
‘constitution’” (original emphasis).'° 
Or, as Engels put it in 1861, when 
society “outgrow[s] the old social 
order’, it needs to break it up by 
force, “as a crab breaks its shell’’."! 

Part five of Macnair’s series 
is more problematic, however. 
Concerning his remarks about how 
the Comintern’s 1920 resolution 
on the role of the vanguard party 
ineluctably gave rise to Stalinism 
years later, the less said the better. 
But, while his comments about 
how  British-style parliamentary 
sovereignty became the dominant 
constitutional model in the 19th 


century are valuable, they leave a 
good deal out concerning how such 
constitutional monarchies reinforced 
the role of the landed aristocracy 
and why the agrarian reaction of 
the 1870s to the 1890s helped put 
the entire system on the path to 
destruction in 1914. 

This is the subject of Arno 
Mayer’s classic 1981 study, The 
persistence of the old regime, not 
to mention the great BBC series 
Fall of eagles in 1974.'* Macnair’s 
discussion of America’s growing 
influence post-1945 is even more 
incomplete. One reason is that he 
proceeds on a country-by-country 
basis, showing how the post-war 
Japanese constitution imposed 
US-style judicial review in 1947, 
how Germany’s Basic Law did the 
same in 1949, and how Charles de 
Gaulle introduced not only judicial 
review, but an independent, US-style 
presidency in 1958. But he makes no 
effort to grapple with US imperial 
structure as a whole or to explore how 
America’s pre-modern ideas about 
federalism and separation of powers 
actually proved advantageous in 
creating a new world order after 
1945. 

Unlike Britain and France, for 
instance, the US had no interest 
in directly administering either 
its colonial holdings or defeated 
capitalist states like Germany and 
Japan. Lacking anything by way 
of a professional civil service, it 
relied on business executives and 
academics, who rotate in and out 
of government and who could be 
counted on to make a complete hash 
of any country they tried to govern. 
Instead, the US preferred a series of 
arm’s-length transactions, in which 
compliant local regimes would 
receive military aid in return for 
keeping the communists down and 
the doors open to capital inflows. Just 
as Franklin D Roosevelt had done 
business with ‘Bourbon Democrats’, 
even as they lynched black people 
and rode labour organisers out of 
town in places like Mississippi and 
Alabama, the US would do the same 
with regard to local despots like 
Syngman Rhee or Ngo Dinh Diem. 

As Roosevelt said of Nicaragua’s 
Anastasio Somoza, he “may be a 
son of a bitch, but he’s our son of a 
bitch”. That was the basic operating 
principle on which an entire global 
empire was built. The result was 
old-style federalism, transposed 
to an international level - an 
arrangement cemented at the top by 
a growing profusion of international 
agencies like the United Nations, 
the International Monetary Fund, 
the World Bank, and so on. All were 
dedicated to imposing a bourgeois 
concept of the rule of law. Thanks 
to Jimmy Carter’s ‘human rights’ 
revolution, the web tightened all 
the more, as “juristocracy”, to use 
Ran Hirschl’s term, took hold not 
only within countries, but between, 
among and above them as well. 
Suddenly, no country could to do 
a thing without running it by US- 
supervised higher-ups. It was a grand 
attempt to tie down the Gulliver of 
democracy with a thousand legal and 
diplomatic threads. 

Ideas that were older than old 
were used to create a world order 
that was newer than new - in a 
strictly bourgeois sense, that is. But 
imperialism is reactionary, and the 
ultra-imperialism of the post-war 
period required the mobilisation 
of ultra-reactionary ideas going 
back to the Elizabethans. US 
constitutionalism enabled America 
to construct a new world order in its 
own image - one in which national 
governments fell into lockstep with 
one another, as America issued 
commands. It also allowed the 
US to combat an Enlightenment 
ideology like Marxism all the more 
completely, since America, to a great 


degree, is still a pre-Enlightenment 
State. 

Macnair ends with a discussion of 
gridlock, which he attributes to the 
“capitalist triumph over the USSR” 
that ended the “deal-making and 
concessions” that had previously 
characterised bourgeois politics." 
There is something to this, since 
Newt Gingrich, whose ‘Contract 
with America’ kicked off gridlock in 
1994, represented a militant upsurge 
by ultra-right elements, who had led 
the ‘charge against communism’ and 
were now determined to rip out the 
last shreds of liberalism as well. 

But success and failure in 
capitalism go hand in hand. Even 
as it trrumphed over the Soviets, US 
capitalism found itself caught up 
in a growing crisis of profitability 
that required greater and greater 
concessions from the working 
class - concessions that led to 
highly confused in-fighting on 
Capitol Hill and to an increasingly 
dangerous build-up of tensions. 
Everything ceased working, the 
more temperatures rose. Age-old 
institutions teetered and swayed, 
social conditions plummeted, while 
the quality of political leadership 
plummeted as well. For years, the 
United States hovered on the brink 
of civil war, until it finally went over 
on January 6. 

The result, Macnair observes, 
could be “desperate attempts to 
escape from gridlock by looking 
for a ‘strongman’ to override the 
paralysis of legislatures’, even 
though the effect will be to deepen 
social paralysis all the more. But, 
equally, it could be “a new birth of 
freedom’’, as the masses overthrow 
the legal straitjacket and begin 
constructing socialist democracy in 
its place. 

This, ultimately, is what the 
question of Tudor versus Whig is 
about. Overcoming the US-imposed 
international superstructure is not 
simply a matter of storming the 
barricades and planting a red flag in 
the rubble of the bourgeois state. A 
good deal has changed since 1917. 
Rather, it entails figuring what the 
constitutional superstructure 1s, 
where it came from, why it serves 
to immobilise democracy and how 
to send it to the dustbin of history, 
where it belongs. 

This requires a thorough-going 
critique not only of capitalism itself, 
but of the political conditions that 
gave it rise. It requires an attempt 
to come to grips with capitalism not 
only as an economic system, but as a 
historical entity @ 
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What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


— Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—® Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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HGV drivers, petrol, empty supermarket shelves 
badly exposed. Paul amanerry ee 





hatever the problem, 
W ‘fixing’ it by sending in the 
troops always gives off a 


certain uneasy vibe. 

There is, of course, the faint whiff 
of desperation, of things being very 
much out of control. But then there is 
also the vague intimation that we are 
at war. | can remember, in my own 
lifetime, the deployment of troops 
as essentially scab labour during 
the firefighters’ strike of 2002; the 
relieved reception of the army’s 
antiquated ‘Green Goddess’ fire 
engines with just the faintest echo 
of the past - more violent encounters 
between the armed forces and the 
labour movement. 

In the present fuel crisis, we seem 
to be more in a desperate than an 
ominous situation. By last weekend, 
large parts of the south-east had 
serious petrol supply problems, 
with queues and forecourt squabbles 
sighted much further afield. The 
starting gun was fired, naturally, by 
government pleas for people not to 
panic-buy - will ministers ever learn? 
- but the result was surely inevitable, 
given the dire nature of the situation. 
Petrol, it seems, is the new bog roll. 

The petrol shortages coincide 
with other troubling stories, some 
more closely related than others. 
Supply chain problems are creating 
gaps in supermarket shelves, with 
great anxiety over the fate of the 
Great British Christmas. There is 
the small matter of huge numbers 
of livestock that may simply have 
to be destroyed - all these problems 
essentially for want of labour (or at 
least labour at a price the various 
employers are willing to pay). 
There is also an ongoing shortage 
of natural gas - which 1s largely, but 
not entirely, unrelated, as we shall 
see - and which adds to the pervasive 
sense of panic. 

How did we gethere? The orthodox 
view is Summarised in one word - 
Brexit. After all, the jobs we have 
mentioned - heavy goods vehicles, 
seasonal agricultural labourers, and 
so on - are all historically part of a 
low-wage economy largely served 
by migrants in this country. The 
hard-Brexit policy of Boris Johnson 
and his colleagues led to changes in 
immigration laws that are explicitly 
biased against such workers. They 
are now in the humiliating situation of 
having to find a bunch of emergency 
temporary work visas, which are 
hardly the most enticing offerings 
in the world (but perhaps there are 
sufficiently desperate Slovakians 
available); quite apart from trying to 
lure aging truckers out of retirement 
for one last job. 

The ‘remainer’ spin is not purely 
media-bubble stuff. Haulage firms 
have been warning of this sort of 
problem all the way through the 
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Sniff of war 


spin - that this is wholly a matter 
of incompetence or sociopathic 
disregard for consequences - 1s 
slightly misleading, since this 1s 
after all a matter of policy: erecting 
harder borders, according to the 
Brexit script, 1s supposed to start 
a transition away from a _ low- 
wage, low-productivity economy 
towards something better, and even 
a successful such transition could 
hardly take place with no disruption 
at all. Of course, we do not in fact 
expect it to be successful, nor do we 
expect the stated policy to outlive its 
electoral pertinence - more of which 
later. 

The trouble with the gas supply 
is a little more interesting, and 
basically a matter of a huge spike in 
global demand, as countries unfreeze 
their pandemic economies. In lieu 
of economically viable renewables, 
the denuclearised energy systems of 
Japan and Germany - both, of course, 
industrial economies - are unusually 
hungry for natural gas. The supply to 
Europe from Russia is interrupted, 
with cold-warrior types speculating 
that this might be pressure to get a 
new pipeline approved avoiding the 
Ukraine. Unusually calm weather 
has disrupted wind power. And so 
on. 

Of course, supply and demand 
do fluctuate - sometimes according 
to chaotic market mechanisms, and 
often in strategic industries like 
fossil fuels artificially. It is generally 
a good idea to keep reserves around 
for such cases. But successive British 
governments, by privatising and then 
deregulating the industry, conspired 
to minimise those reserves. Having 
opened up North Sea oil and gas, 
we merely burned through all of it, 
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A disaster A disaster foretold 


- Britain’s dependence on global supply chains has been 











because gas-generated electricity 
was suddenly so much cheaper; 
the wider supply chain operates 
effectively on a ‘just in time’ basis, 
which is absolutely splendid and 
terribly efficient (until anything at all 
goes wrong). 

In this respect, the situation 
is similar, after all, to the other 
problems - the petrol, the food 
supply, and so forth. By insisting on 
running all these things very lean, for 
short-term boosts to profitability, the 
whole system 1s very fragile. 

Looming over all of this is, of 
course, capitalist  civilisation’s 
catastrophic failure to decarbonise 
meaningfully at all. Though the 
unreliability of common renewable 
energy sources is implicated, as we 
have noted, in the current mess, the 
total and necessary failure of the 
bourgeoisie to mend its destructive 
ways made such a perverse outcome 
far more likely. 


Ourselves alone 


The ‘blame Brexit’ framing of 
this affair, apart from its direct 
explanatory value, points us at 
least in the direction of a historical 
understanding of the present 
disruptions, which are not merely an 
unfortunate contingency - a ‘perfect 
storm’ (or lack of storm, in the case 
of our undisturbed wind turbines). 
The commentators crying foul 
about Brexit now are the heirs of the 
social neoliberals of especially the 
1990s - in this country exemplified 
by Tony Blair. There were, so 
far as Blair and Gordon Brown 
were concerned, certainly things a 
government could do to improve 
things for voters, but these were 
invariably either small and marginal 
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or else had to be filtered through a 
perverse structure that allowed the 
private sector to cream something 
off the top. Simply directly spending 
money on public services or jobs 
programmes would cause capital 
flight to lower-wage economies. The 
British had to face up to the reality of 
what was called ‘globalisation’, and 
accept that labour markets would be 
more competitive, and that was the 
price of post-cold war international 
comity - such as it was. 

We need not relitigate in detail 
the blows dealt to this complacent 
outlook over the last 20 years; but 
we should note that above all the 
financial crash of 2008 unleashed 
a dynamic away from ‘peaceful’ 
globalisation, as richer countries 
offloaded the consequences onto 
poorer ones, and creditors stayed 
intact at the cost of huge social 
dislocation. What was, at the outset 
of this century, a bourgeois consensus 
so impregnable that the mildest 
Keynesian deviations would get a 
pundit sent to the funny farm, is - as 
of today - fantastically implausible 
at the political level, after Brexit, 
Donald Trump, the formal definition 
of ‘Xi Jinping thought’ and many 
other phenomena. 

What remains of that outlook 
is what remains of the world the 
neoliberal globalisers built. There 
really are vast and complex supply 
chains cross-hatching the surface of 
the earth; and, above all, for such 
reasons our fair island nation has 
come to grief. If Johnson is serious 
about his nationalist project (on 
that point, who can tell?), he - or 
somebody in his pay - will have 
to confront far more dangerous 
problems in this sphere than those 
looming over him this autumn. It 
is poor luck for British omnivores 
if they cannot get a turkey for 
Christmas, but Britain is a significant 
net importer of food; there is a 
real risk of far worse disruption if 
trade cannot be regularised or else 
domestic agriculture reshaped, such 
that it can actually feed people 
reliably. So for food, so also for 
gas, petroleum, computer chips, rare 
earth metals, car parts ... 

If this is likely to be an endless 
source of headaches for Johnson 
and the post-Brexit bourgeois 
establishment more generally, it 
ought to serve as a wake-up call 
for those on the left who indulge 


Brexit ts clearly 
a big factor 


when it comes 
to shortages 





delusions of national-autarkic 
‘socialism’. Such is obviously true 
of the ‘Lexiteers’ themselves - the 
Socialist Party and Socialist Workers 
Party, and - above all - the Morning 
Star’s Communist Party of Britain. A 
Star editorial on the crisis notes: 


Petrol pumps running dry and 
empty shelves in the shops are 
exposing chronic weaknesses in 
an economic model based on long 
supply chains, underinvestment in 
skills and training and the super- 
exploitation of underpaid foreign 
labour.’ 


Which is true as far as it goes, 
but, of course, not all of those 
“long supply chains” can really 
be shortened. The oil and gas are 
where they are, and - our dwindling 
reserves of the North Sea excepted 
- they are not in Britain. The Star 
and CPB expect no ‘sunlit uplands’ 
from Johnson, but suppose it 
merely to be a matter of political 
will and of subordination to 
the capitalist class. Those are 
hardly unimportant, but a ‘Lexit’ 
government would face - thanks to 
hostility from the antibodies of the 
world system - worse immediate 
economic dislocation than Johnson. 

We can at least agree with the 
Star and all other reputable leftwing 
outlets on one other takeaway from 
all this: running ‘natural monopolies’ 
like energy on a capitalist basis 
is the road to disaster, and the 
necessary remedy is nationalisation 
and subjection to democratically 
accountable planning in natura. But 
a qualifier is necessary: the truth is 
that supply-chain logistics in the 
largest firms is already conducted 
according to a plan, and market 
price signals are at most incidental 
and more commonly effects of the 
plan. It is merely that today it is 
done non-transparently, with the aim 
of enriching senior managers and 
investors. 

The choice is not between 
the market and the plan, but the 
democratic and oligarchic versions 
of it @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 


1. morningstaronline.co.uk/article/even-boris- 
johnson-may-not-be-able-bluff-his-way- 
through-crisis-working-people. 
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Brexit negotiations; the margins 
are thin, the work exhausting 
and unrewarding, financially or 
otherwise, and in fact the haulage 
workforce has been _ declining 
for some time. The associated 
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